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ITALY IN JANUARY 1853. 
BY W. S. LANDOR, 


O nation of Alfieri! thou 

Before the cope and cowl must bow, 

And Gallic herds from Tiber drink 

Until the stagnant water sink, 

And nothing be there left but mud 

Dark with long streaks of civic blood. 
Mark, Galileo, with what glee, 

From sorcery’s fragile thraldom free, 

The sun spins round thy worlds and thee! 
Above, to keep them in, is bent 

A solid marble firmament, 

Which saints and confessors hold down 
Surmounted with a triple crown. 

Torture had made thee (never mind!) 

A little lame, a little blind: 

God’s own right-hand restores thy sight, 
And from his own he gives thee light ; 
His arm supports thy mangled feet, 

Now firm, and plants near His thy seat. 
Savonarola! look below, 

And see how fresh those embers glow 
Which once were faggots round the stake 
Of him who died for Jesu’s sake, 

Who walkt where is apostles led, 

And from God’s wrath, not mortal’s, fled. 
Come, Dante! virtuous, sage, and bold, 
Come, look into that miry fold ; 

Foxes and wolves lie there asleep, 
O’ergorged ; and men but wake to weep ; 
Come, Saints and Virgins! whose one tomb 
Is Rome’s parental catacomb ; 

Above where once ye bled, there now 
Foul breath blows blushes from the brow 
Of maidens, whipt until they fall 

To feed the plump confessional. 

O earlier shades! no less revered! : 
In your Elysium ye have heard ‘ 
No tale so sad, no tale so true, 

None so incredible to you. 

Gloomy as droops the present day, 
And Hope is chill’d and shrinks away, 
Another age perhaps may see 
Freedom raise up dead Italy. 





THE SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE. 
(Being the Old Ballad altered to suit the times.) 


Would you hear a Spanish ladye 
How an Emperor she won? 
Very marked attentions paid he, 
But she was not to be done. 
The belle of all the Tuileries balls was she, 
And had a gross of titles and a mile of pedigree. 


To be mistress of the Master 
Of the Frenche she was too high ; 
Cupid’s bonds did hold him faster 
All the more that she foughte shy : 
In her charming company was all his joy, 
But to favour him in anything he found her coy 


Till at last he gave commandment 
At Compiégne a hunt should be ; 
To chase the dear was his intention— 
But not the one spelt double e. 
Then said the ladye milde, “ His game I see, 
But mine is not a heart that’s caught so easilie.”’ 


“Gentle ladye, show some pitie ; 
I’m an Emperor—no lesse !” 
But the ladye was too wittie 
To be caughte with chaffe, I guesse ; 
“There’s one way from my chains yourself to free, 
My gallant Emperor—that is, to marry me.” 


“ Aught I’ll swear, so thou but love me ; 
See, on marrow-bones I goe!”’ 
“Sire, fair words no parsnips butter, 
So Swearing don’t coste much, you knowe. 
me people I have known swear over nighte, 
Who all their oaths next morning have forgotten quite. 


® The Assemblie saw no reason 
Gainst your treading Gallic grounde : 
es all traitors and all treason 
OW you swore, Sire, to confounde! 
But now the Assemblie you have overthrowne, 
And in their place you sit, as Emperor, alone.” 


“ Hold your tongue, free-spok 
-spoken ladye 
Hold your tongue, you ea a hore : 
Of oe ae pe are plentie, 
: rance doth yield ; 
Spaniards to their own fortunes oa he ‘blindes 
, 


But the French ladies to my prayer will be caae hefe. 


* Yet forgive me, lovel i 
You alone possess pa § pvenlard, 
And with thee, if so it muse be 
My Imperial crowne [’)) part, 
With all the Royal houses to wedde [’ye done m best, 
But all decline the honour—Coburgs *mong the vost”® 


“T have neither golde or silver 
To maintain me in such place : 
To be Empress is great charges, ‘ 
As you know, in any case.” 
“ My cash and jewels every one shall be thy owne, 
Thesums I’ve made by dabbling in the Fundsare quite unknowne.’’ 








“On French thrones are many changes 
Quick they fall who quickly rise ; 
Then the way you’ve been behaving— 
Prisoning, shooting, telling lies !’ 
‘“« A better man henceforth I mean to be, 
And all the credit of the change they will set down to thee !” 


“Then your friends, Sire, of both sexes, 
Have a reputation sad ; 
Louis Quinze and his Dubarrys, 
Other Louis are as bad.” 
“T’ll set them all a packing, whate’er age, sex, or claims, 
Till your Court’s dull and decorous as that of sour St. James.” 


“ Well, Sire, upon these conditions 
I to share your throne consent ; 
Spanish ladies are no greenhorns, 
With bare love to be content ; 
But Empress—though of such an Emperor—to be, 
Is a chance I can’t resist, though a true blue-blood —, , 
'unch, 





SONNET. 
BY W. M. ANDERSON. 


Oh, could we rest a little !—On the cope 

Of present Time we stand but for a breath, 

While the dark backward fadeth far beneath. 

We summon up the Past :—ere we can hope 

To think old thoughts, we change ; and idly grope 
Among dim memories, stirring dust of death. 

—I see wild visions ;—-now, a withered heath 
Where a strange plover cries ; and now, a slope, 
And a wan moon that silvers the dank reeds, 

And white sails like white faces on the sea, 

And a dull ebbing tide that waves the weeds ; 
While music of dead voices, dear to me, 

Thear for ever ringing in mine ears: 

Dear God! let me but weep,—for I am sick with tears. 





MY SHADOWY PASSION. 


I am stating nothing bat a simple truth, when I declare that, without 
any previous acquaintance with its owner, J fell in love with a shadow. 
Who that has seen Mademoiselle Cerito, in the beautiful vision of “ On- 
dine,” dancing in simulated moonlight, has not felt that if some capricious 
power had made the dancer invisible and left the shadow, he might easily 
have fallen in love with the graceful, flitting shade upon the ground? But 


mine was simply a shadow on a blind. To worship a symbol, without any | 


correct idea of the attributes of that which it symbolises, is idolatry ; and 
into this idolatry I fell. Iknew my danger. If disappointed, I should 
not be able to console myself by saying, “‘ Ah, well! it was of Julia or 
Louisa that I was thinking after all.” [had begun with a shadow; and 
let the substance turn out what it might, I must be content. 

I admit that it was my own fault. While those who fall in love witha 
substance, do so unsuspectingly—entrapped by over confidence in them- 
selves, or led into it, like Benedict, by the schemes of others—I deliberate- 
ly resolved to cultivate my passioa in the teeth of much discouragement. 
“ Surely,” I thought, (or something else within me thought without deign- 
ing, till long afterwards, to apprise me of its conclusions), “in loving a 
shadow, all else must be shadowy, even to the common dangers of love.” 
An argument of which I might have found a bundred analogies to demon- 
strate the fallacy. But my mind was obstinately made up. I sat at the 
window of my solitary room, as soon as the oil-lamps hung across the nar- 
row straggling street were lighted, and watched the window nearly oppo- 
site—sitting in the dark thatI might not be observed. There was the 
shadow to be seen every evening, and just above it, the complete outline 
ofa sleeping bird in a cage, hanging by a cord. Whether this object, 
whose form [ watched so intently, was old or young, ugly or pretty, sour 
or good-tempered, I did not know. I saw only that it was a woman, and 
that it did not wear spectacles. My feeling for some time might have been 
one of mere curiosity ; for never in the day-time, when the blind was up, 
could I see there the slightest trace of woman or birdcage. 
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next night was foggy again. No Platonism could be more abstract and 
self-sufficing than my passion ; but if I were to be denied the very lightest 
food that ever love was nourished on, I felt that it must be starved into 
action. Therefore, the next afternoon, meeting the fog creeping up the 
street again a little after sunset, I went directly over to the porter’s lodge 
of the house opposite ; and, having remarked to the porter (whom I knew 
slightly) that it was very foggy, asked him who lived on the second floor 
on that side of the house. 

The porter glanced at the hooks for hanging the lodgers’ keys within 
the lodge, and answered, “ M. La Roche.” 

“ What is his business?” 

“T never knew. I am not curious.” 

Now it is a general maxim, that when the porter of a large house in France 
does not know the business of any one of the lodgers, that lodger must be 
engaged in concerns of a secret and extraordinary nature. This fact, there- 
fore, I noted. 

“ Has he a wife?” I asked nervously. 

“No; only a sister.” 

‘Indeed! never saw either him or his sister.” 

“ Very likely ; he seldom goes out except at night ; and the young lady 
scarcely ever, unless she walks in the garden behind the house.” 

“ And his name, you say, is——”’ 

“ Hush!” said the porter, suddenly turning towards the door. I turned 
also, and saw there a tall man, with a stoop in the shoulders, long dark 
hair, and a face with such hideous features and such a repulsive expression, 
that I could scarcely refrain from uttering some exclamation. 

“ Any letters for me, M. Grégoire?” asked the stranger. 

‘None, sir,” replied the porter ; and, to my great relief, the hideous 
countenance — » 

“That was M. La Roche,” said the porter, when he was gone. 

“ Indeed! is his sister then——” I was about to add “like him,” but 
could not make up my mind to put a question so important: so I merely 
said, “ older or younger than he ?”’ 
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“ Younger.” But if you should 7 
* What ?” 
“Tf you should wish - 





Without in the slightest degree divining the drift of his eee I in- 
terrupted him by saying, “ Oh no! not at all; I’m much obliged to you,’? 
and hastened out. - 

Shall I call it a proof of my infatuation ; or shall I regard it (as I did 
then) as an indication of the high and ethereal nature of my sentiment, 
that I shrunk, thus instinctivly, from a personal knowledge of the owner 
of my shadow? Iam inclined to take credit for it. The event of all this 
(as you ar , if you are a philosopher) enters not into this question. 
I have a t, in defending my conduct at that time, te. take my stand 
where I stood at that time. I might (some would say) at once have ques- 
tioned the porter, and thus, perhaps, have saved myself the folly of wait- 
ing my time. The emotional part of my nature, and the divinest faculty 
of imagination, must be nourished, if l am to become in all parts wel) pro- 
portioned ; and for these, illusions are an excellent food. If the contem- 


| plation of a mere shadow will serve to lift me, and keep me for many = 


above the smoke and air of this dim spot, then, although I may sudden 
drop down to earth again, I shall carry with me the benefit of that pure 
atmosphere that I have breathed ; the quality of the spirit will be improv- 
ed, which I take to be the aim of all education. 

After this defence, I trust that no one will think contemptuously of me 
as I relate that, on the following afternoon, my old enemy, the fog, having 
missed his way, and wandered (as I heard afterwards) about the marshes 
behind the Faubourg d’Eauplet, I planted myself again at the window, and 
watched as before. But this time the bird-cage was there with the bird 
(still standing upon one leg, and with his head sunk into his neck, motion- 
less on his perch), but my shadow was not. Afterwards, horrible substi- 
tute! the gigantic brother must have walked across the room towards the 
window ; for I saw the shape of his hideous head appear at the top of the 
blind, and slowly sink (like the ghost of Banquo), till the whole dreadful 
spectre vanished. When, after an hour’s watching, I saw at last my sha- 
dow approaching ; saw it set a box (I think) on the table; saw it place a 
chair or something like it, beside ; saw it stand a moment before sitting 
down, and, with arms upturned, arrange its back hair, and fix it —_ 
with a comb—did I have no misgivings? No thoughts of the possibility 
of a family likeness? I did; but I deliberately refused to entertain them, 


| and inhospitably drove them out as soon as they presented themselves. 


But one day fate willed that (unlike the dog in the fable) I should drop 


Soon after | my shadow for a substance. Iwas in the cathedral on a Sunday afternoon, 


dusk the curtain would drop suddenly, the light came, and there was the | listening to the chaunting of the singers hidden in the choir, when sudden- 
bird and my shadow, working or sometimes (as I fancied) reading. At! ly catching the dull sound of the closing of the baize-covered door behind 


first I thought that I could-smoke very well in the dark, and that I would 
sit and watch from sheer lack of a more definite purpose. My first intima- 
tion that curiosity was changing into love, was my readiness to construe 
all indications to the advantage of the shadow. Blind its defects—as 
when men are enamoured of a substance—I persisted, when the outline 
was altered from some cause, in believing that the very fairest form that 
it ever assumed was its true one--an unreasonable belief; since, accord- 
ing to the position of the light, the ugliest features may be made to show 
well in shadow—while the prettiest may become hideously distorted. But 
who but a man wilfully blinded would not have felt serious doubts when 
that face—sometimes of ordinary dimensions—became ridiculously elonga- 
ted, when that bosom suddenly grew to matronly breadth ; when a nose 
would sometimes flatten like a negro’s, and again grow out to unusual 
length—only once in a whole evening becoming an ordinary nose—at which 
time alone I capriciously believed that she was standing with mathemati- 
cal exactness between the lamp and the blind. To see (when I indulgent- 
ly supposed that she had taken the lamp in her hand, and stooped to pick 
up something) her form suddenly shoot up, till I could not see her head, 
and she stood there, looking like a decapitated giraffe ; and sometimes to 
behold her, from some cause, as suddenly crushed down into a dowdy like- 
ness of a caravan dwarf—was enough to provoke the laugh that is fatal to 
a wavering passion. But no; I might have been impatient at these dis- 
tortions, but I was too far advanced for laughing. 

I forgot to mention that the narrow, straggling street, of which I have 
spoken, was the Rue d’Aimette, in the City of Rouen—since pulled down 
for the approaches to the great square of St. Quen, and re-built with houses 
very different from those old, overhanging, low-doored, and small-window- 
ed tenements of beams and stone-grey plaster, in which we lived. Iwasa 


stranger, without a friend in Rouen. Mr. Guindé, the celebrated historian | 


(whose acquaintance I had made in Paris,) had employed me to decypher 
ancient English and French manuscripts, in the library of Notre Dame, 
for his use in writing his well-known History of the Parliament of Nor- 
mandy: a labour that occupied me many months. And thus my days 
were spent in straining my eyes over yellow parchments, and my evenings 
in watching the shadow on the blind. 

I had felt lonely—very lonely ; perhaps this contributed to my interest 
in the shadow. It was winter time, and my labours in the library ceasing 
at dusk, my evenings were proportionately long. One afternoon, a fog, 
of the old familiar colour of the parchments I had been poring over, came 
creeping up from the river, till I could not distinguish the opposite walls. 
That night, I betook myself gloomily to read beside a miserable fire. The 








me, I looked round involuntarily, and saw such a pretty face, that I secretly 
felt it (in spite of my philosophy) to be worth all the shadows in the 
world. I will not describe it ; first, because those romancists who delight 
to catalogue each separate item of beauty, with all the minuteness of a 
slave merchant haggling with the Sultan’s eunuch, have never yet been 
able to present to my imagination the total of a human face: and next, 
because to describe it in detail would give a false impression of that sud- 
den glance in which, without taking account of the character of her nose 
or the colour of her eyes, I saw that she was beautiful. Into the poor-box 
I saw her drop a coin, and, let the truth be told, without any apparent de- 
sire to conceal her charity from the world. Then she p on; and 
taking one of the straw chairs in the middle of the nave, and lancing it 
on two legs—as is customary in French churches—leaned over the back of 
it, and in that devout posture began (as I charitably hoped) to say her 
prayers. And now, as I sat behind her, a symmetrical figure dressed in 
black, a lace veil, flung back, as well as a pair of chocoiate-coloured boots 
became deeply interesting. ‘The tyranny of material forms,’’ as a Ger- 
man philesopher would say, “ was re-established.”’ How could a poor 
shadow, a mere negation of light, a nothing, owing its existence (if it could 
be called an existence)solely to the juxtaposition of a something, prevail 
against these attractions, which, in a bar of wintry sunlight, falling through 
the high arched window, were each a reality, with a shadow into the bar- 
gain? Assuredly, if I had thought of my shadow in that moment, the 
probability of some resemblance, however small, existing between a 
brother and a sister, would have seemed to me to have increased ten-fold. 
. The attendant was lighting the candles, when she rose to go away, pas- 
sing me again so closely that she brushed my foot with her dress, and by 
that wondrous touch rendered me entirely deaf to the singing in the choir. 
When the baize-covered door slammed to again, and the singing in the 
choir broke out afresh, the hymn that they were chaunting was such a 
worthless, old-fashioned, hacknied tune, sung with such preposterous energy 
and noise, that it was intolerable. Had not my thoughts been occrpied 
with the chocolate boots, I had assuredly not endured it so long. “ How 
jarring,” thought I, as I walked on tip-toe towards the baize-covered door. 
“is this tasteless music ; in a church more rich in workmanship than the 
bridal lace veil of a queen.” 

O daughters of the early world, whose ears and fingers yielded gold 
enough to make a monstrous idol? not less than you, the Norman woman 
worships gauds and trinkets. As I came out from the cathedral porch, be- 
hold, I saw a pair of chocolate boots standing quite still in the light from 
a shop front—the very first of a row of jewellers’ windows, all glittering, 
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ahamelon, in the Sabbath afternoon. It was but for a moment, but the 


t it caused me was the first penalty I paid for my interest in a 
= hw —— the chocolate-coloured boots walked away, I walked 
away too; and, as it happened by the same street. I was not following 
them. I merely took the way to my home; but, through street after 
street, the owner of the boots kept still before me, till she turned at last 
into the Rue D’Aimette. Drawing nearer to the house where I had so 





THe Alviow. 


pers about. He was making an infernal machine. It would not do for 
his sister to expose her beauty to the world, and attract strangers to watch 
about there. Otherwise, what was there particularly dangerous in m 

being in the porter’s lodge? This milder hypothesis seemed to me a sud- 
den inspiration. ‘She is in hourly danger,” | said, “ Dark plots are form- 
ing around her ; barrels of gunpowder are under her bed. Her brother, 
with horrible imprecations, forbids her to pry into their contents. She 








often seen the shadow on the blind, a hope that hardly dared declare itself | sees a dreadful machine with rows of iron barrels, and is told to ask no 


made my heart throb like wine poured out of a narrow-necked bottle. 
Only a few yards from the door she looked back for a moment and hesita- 
ted. Perhaps she thought that some one had followed her. A child watch- 
ing a spinning teetotum dying out upon the line that separates a prize 
from a blank, knows something of the anxiety that I felt at that moment. 


uestions. Her brother mysteriously implores her to keep at home, and 
like a noble, self-sacrificing creature, she renounces all for im.” ‘ 

My suspicions became more and more painful ; but I did not dare to hint 
them to her. In spite of her injunction, I watched in the cathedral un- 
observed, and saw her again, dressed exactly as before. I thought she 


i isti i 2 face haunted me. The next night, I watched till I 
tI soon relieved. 1 saw her distinctly enter the very house, and in | looked paler, and her face | , xt nig 
he ofall doubts which (considering the great number of families always | 88W the door of the porter’s lodge open, and I glided in and crept up the 


living in a large house in France) I might reasonably have cherished still, | 


stairs. I thought, if I could listen at the door a moment, and perhaps hear. 


I decided at once that this was the identical substance of the shadow I had her voice, which I had never heard yet, it would be a relief. There was a 


worshipped. 


lamp on the staircase, but it was nearly burnt out, and I groped my way 


With what anxiety did I watch the blind that night fancying how, if| up in the dark. I listened at her door, but could hear nothing. A light 


by some transmigration I could become that bird, 
asleep like him, and sometimes hear her talking secrets to herself, or hum- 


would pretend to be | came through the keyhole, and a curiosity—which was perhaps my secret 


motive in coming there—prompted me to look through. But I was dis- 


ming tunes, or laughing suddenly at some recollection, and many other | appointed. I could see no one, nor anything more suspicious than a fire- 


notions of the kind, none of which hii ever come into my head till I fell 
away from the wiser form of shadow worship. But that time I think she 
gat behind the light, for I saw dothing but the birdcage, and I went to bed 
in an ill-humour, having said bitter things against my landlady, because 
my candle, being loosely set up, fell out of its socket as I walked with it 
across the room. : 

Having now, as I believed, seen the original of the shadow—my passion 
began to ripen fast. No more fogs compelled me to visit the porter again; 
for which reason I determined to visit him without compulsion, and renew 
our conversation. ‘ 

“Good morning, Mr. Grégoire.” 

*“ Good morning, sir.’’ 

“ You were saying, ‘ that if I should wish—— 

“Yes; Iremember. To see a really pretty girl, you should go to the 
Cathedral any Sunday afternoon” — ; k 

“T know,” L interrupted. “ oung lady of common height, black hair 
and eyes, small nose, clear skin, black shaw! and dress, and a pair of cho- 
colate boots.” Ms 4 

“And wears a bonnet,” he added; the latter article being extremely 
rare in Rouen at that time, and generally considered as a mark of great 
gentility. : 

“M, Grégoire,” I said, “a place where I may see so beautiful a face, an 
Sunday afternoon, is worth knowing. It is no fault of yours that I acci- 
dentally discovered this before you had an opportunity of completing your 
information. I am not so mean as to take advantage of this fact. Do me 
the favour—if you are a loyal man—of accepting a portrait of his majesty 
King Louis Philippe.” : . 

M. Grégoire took a bright five-frane piece that I gave him ; and, gently 
remonstrating, deposited it in a greasy leathern bag, which he drew from 
somewhere under his blouse; while 1, having laid this foundation of our 
friendship, and judging it well to pretend to have at present no other feel- 
ing than curiosity towards the owner of the chocolate boots, said, “ Ah, 
well! Beauty does not interest me. A mere shadow has been hitherto the 
object of my gallantry. I think I can dispense with anything more sub- 
stantial at present.” 

This must have been quite unintelligible to Mr. Grégoire, but he was a 
uiet man, and “ nil admirari”’ (though he did not know how to say it in 

tin) was his motto. This was all that passed between us at this in- 
terview. 

For six days I saw the shadow on the blind; on the seventh I met the 
substance in the Cathedral; which seemed to me now like a very great 
deal of dry bread to a very small quantity @f sack. On the eighth day I 
entered the porter’s lodge again, with a nosegay, and a letter, and another 
five-franc piece. 

“ Monsieur Grégoire,” I said, with a little hesitation, “if you would do 
me the favour to give this note and these flowers privately into the hands 
of the lady they are addressed to.” 

“Mademoiselle La Roche!’ he exclaimed, with apparent surprise, the 
superscription catching his eye. 

“ T have known her long,’’ I said, thinking to relieve him of responsibili- 
ty in having previously given me information about her: “that is to say, 
her shadow.” 

“ Her shadow ?”’ said the porter, looking puzzled. 

“Yes. Her window, you know, is opposite mine.” 

“ It is.” 7 

“On the blind of that window, long before 1 knew Mademoiselle La 
Roche, I used to see and take an interest in her shadow. So, you see, 
although you first gave me her name, and told me that ugly fellow was 
her brother, our acquaintance is not your fault.” 

“Englishmen are so eccentric,” said the porter. . 

I felt tempted to unfold to him a little of my theory of sliadow worship, 
but recollecting the fate of the whimsical author of A Journey round my 
Room, who, having begun to explain philosophically a simple question 
from his man-servant, stopped short on perceiving that his pains were 
thrown away, and was thence triumphantly supposed to have been posed 
by the latter, I determined rather to submit to be considered eccentric. 

“T may depend on you,” I said. 

“ My word of honour,” replied Mr. Grégoire, with the grace and dignity 
of a crowned king. My candle might have fallen out of its socket many 
times that night, before I could have found it in my heart to say a bitter 
thing against my landlady. I had seen my shadow again, and the bird- 
cage, and—what was more important than all that night—I had also seen 
the shadow of a nosegay in a vase, placed between the light and the win- 
dow, according to a request in my letter. Three days after—I know not by 
what means—I received a note. . 


999 


“ Sir,—Your whimsical description of your interest in my shadow has 
amused me so much, that I have tried to persuade myself that there can be 
no harm in receiving from a stranger so pure and graceful a present as a 
few flowers, I placed them near the window last night, as you requested. 


place and a picture on the wall. ; ; 

I was turning my eye from side to side, to get as wide a range of sight 
over the room as possible, and was wholly absorbed in my expectation of 
seeing something remarkable, when I felt myself suddenly grasped by both 
arms from behind. 

“1 know you,” said a voice, “ though we are in the dark. I am tempted 
to throw you headlong down the well of the staircase.” 

“ Let go,” I said, struggling. 

“ Scoundrel! spy !”’ he exclaimed. 

“Let go!” I repeated, still striving in his terrible gripe, “and I will 
explain my conduct frankly.” 

“IT know your purpose,” he replied, giving me a sudden swing round 
that hurled me against the opposite wall, and taking my place at the door. 
——, you the first time Isaw you. You have been prying here 

ore. 

Scarcely waiting to hear his last words, I felt so exasperated with his 
violence, that I rushed at him, and struck him several times with my fist. 
Immediately after, the blows of a stick began to fall upon my back and 
shoulders, like the strokes of two blacksmiths beating at the same piece of 
iron on an anvil. Warding off the blows with my arm, I rushed at him 
again ; but a second time he hurled me against the wall, and suddenly 
opening the door, he entered and closed it in my face, turning the key. 

My position was embarrassing. To batter the door would have been as 
ridiculous as to have been caught listening there. I resolved to retreat, 
and meditate some scheme for vengeance at leisure. I walked about the 
streets for some time, and thought of the stanzas in Corneille’s tragedy, in 
which the Cid describes the conflict of love and honour, when called upon 
to avenge the insults of Don Gomez. From this, it will be supposed that 
my bruises were not of a serious character ; but my humiliation was great. 
I would have given an Aldine copy of Erasmus, with the signature of Mon- 
taigne upon the title page (if I had possessed a copy of Erasmus with that 
valuable addition), to have known whether his sister was in her room 
during our fracas. I passed by the window and saw a light there, but no 
shadow. I determined to go home and write a long letter, in which I 
hinted my suspicions of her danger, and entreated her to confide all to me. 

Her reply was longer coming this time. Meanwhile the horrible brother 
haunted me ; I compared him to that furious and unreasonable genii, who 
would hear no explanation from the unfortunate merchant, who, peacefully 
eating his meal by the wayside, and flinging his date stones over his 
shoulder, had unintentionally knocked out his miserable one eye. There 
was cunning, malignity, and injustice, and even a consciousness of super- 
natural power, all to be discerned in that hideous countenance, that I had 
never forgotten since the moment when it suddenly appeared, set in the 
frame of the porter’s doorway. I knew he had not walked up the stairs 
when he found me at the door : I must have heard him if he had. He was 
probably at a few thousands of leagues distance, engaged in some nefarious 
business ; when knowing by some means that I was looking through his 
keyhole, he vanished, and in a moment reappeared behind me on the land- 
ing. This might naturally have led me to suspect that his sister was some 
wrinkled old hag, whom his magic art made beautiful, in whatever eyes 
he pleased ; but it did not. And, herein, I cannot blame myself, consis- 
tently with my philosophy of illusions. For I hold that Titania was blessed 
even in her love for Bottom, the weaver, and was not at all to be pitied 
until the spell was broken. 

This was the third letter that I received from Miss La Roche :— 


“‘Srr,—-I am much grieved that you should have suffered from my bro- 
ther’s violence on my account. How could you be so mad as to enter the 
house, after I had told you the danger? My brother is very unreasonable, 
but you must be patient with him, and forgive him, as I do, for my sake. 
I will explain to you everything--as I might have done at first, if I had 
foreseen this misfortune. My brother, I assure you again, bears no resem- 
blance to the monster which your imagination has pictured him. His per- 
sonal defects, I am sure, do not prejudice you against him ; and his slight 
failings, in other respects, I think you will forgive when you know him 
better. Listen, then, to the simple explanation of the mystery which has 
so troubled you. Five years ago, my brother was a chymist ; he served 
the dyers with ingredients for dyeing. One day he heard that Jacob 
Garcia, a Spaniard, had discovered a new scarlet of more brilliancy than 
had hitherto been known, and that he had sold his secret for a million of 
francs. My brother’s mind was captivated, and he began to experimentalise 
for further improvements. The pursuit became a passion ; he gave up his 
business and came to Rouen—-our native city—to continue his experiments 
in secret. Drawing near (as he assures me) to the attainment of his ob- 
| ject, he is become, after five years’ research, more and more anxious lest 
his secret should be stolen from him. For this reason he never allows any 
stranger to enter here. His apparatus and materials are always exposed, 
and the slightest trace, he imagines, might afford a clue to his mystery. I 
have told him that he exaggerates the danger, but his anxiety only in- 
creases: It has become almost a mania; and his eccentric and irritable 


You say you have seen me lately. Ientreat you to avoid meeting me at nature, I feel, will not be improved until his labours are ended. 
present. You who have so long shown yourself capable of silence must | . “ This, sir, is why I entreat you, at present, to be contented with my 


—_ me to remain strictly faithful to my shadow for—say six months. 

ane you shall know the reason of all this. Meanwhile, if you obey 

me, it will be a strong proof of your sincerity. But, above all, do not 

make the porter of the house in which I live your confidant in this matter. 

Address me, in future, at my friend Mademoiselle Polart’s, Rue Robec, No. 

8. My brother has already seen you in the ‘loge,’ and he is very suspicious, 
Maxie Stvuarr La Rocue. 


“ Six months!” I repeated, as I finished the reading of this letter.— 
“Would that I had to toil seven years, as Jacob toiled for Rachel ; that 
rou might see the strength and endurance of my love. I read it a dozen 
imes, and wondered if a Frenchman, who had been familiar with the words 
from childhood, could see more meaning in them than I did. I analysed 
even the subscription—the heartless French form of “assurance of esteem 
and distinguish@l consideration,” which I have not thought it worth while 
to transcribe, ‘and found a meaning in every word. But that constant 
cravingywhich distinguished my new sentiment from its original form, be- 
n to trouble me. A shadow every day, with the occasional feast of a 
etter, seemed to me a very spare diet for a strong, hearty, growing passion 
like mine. The love of Jacob for Rachel, I felt, must have been of a very 
cool, business-like character, and not at all to be compared with mine.— 
“T must have been a fool,” thought I, “to think of pleasing a French- 
woman, by being ready to wait for her any length of time.” Before I went 
to bed that night I had despatched another letter to the address she had 
indicated. This was her reply : 

“ Sir—I assure you that your idea of my brother's cha 
mistake. He is no tyrant. If I condemn myself, at present, to almost 
total seclusion, it is because I feel it to be necessary for his sake. I may 
confide to you the fact, that his present ee em Is Such that we cannot 
admit strangers here—not even a servant. Judge, then, how necessary to 
him is the presence of one upon whose prudence he knows he can depend 
Adieu. Be discreet and patient. “ Marte Stvart La Rocue.” — 


Here was a tantalising mystery, indeed! Her brother's i \. 
quired a beautiful and accomplished girl to shut herself up Ganetaes 
to church once a week) for six months, never so much as showing her face 
at the window, save when the blind was down at night. What honest 
business could explain that? Was that monster—as far removed from her 
in mind as in body—persuading an inexperienced girl to aid him in some 
dishonourable pursuits ; bringing her, perhaps, to ruin with him? Was he 
a midnight robber or assassin? I thought of his herculean form, and of 
some mysterious murders lately committed in the streets of the city, and 

tured him stealing up the dark staircase at night—like Cardillac the 

fresh from some horrible deed. This must be it: unless he was 
acoiner. Yes; he might be a coiner ; he was a coiner ; I had no doubt 
of it. Till, lying in bed awake, it struck me that he was, perhaps, a poli- 
tical conspirater. This would account for the desire for privacy, He had 


racter is quite a 


shadow. Marie Stuart La Rocue.” 


Here was a reasonable explanation. Why, of course, I might have 
guessed al! this, but for an unfortunate propensity to imagine marvels. 
How could I sufficiently apologise to this noble and disinterested girl, for 
my absurd suspicions. Her wise and gentle tone, her devotedness to her 
brother, her compassion for failings—that highest proof of a thoughtful 
mind—made me ashamed of my own weakness. 1 wrote to her again pro- 
mising to wait patiently, and excusing my folly on the plea of my anxiety 
for her welfare ; and assuring her that since her explanation, I felt the 
highest respect and esteem for her brother. I confess, however, that my 
antipathy for him was not diminished, and that if 1 happened to go out 
late, I had no desire whatever to meet him in our lonely strect. 

My labours in the library were now ended, and nothing but my shadowy 
correspondent retained me in Rouen. One Sunday I resolved again to 
watch for her in the Cathedral, concealing myself as before. She came as 


her once more go out by the baize-covered door. When I thought that 
she had time enough to disappear, I went out also. But as I stood in the 
porch again, I saw her, to my astonishment, standing with a stranger, 
talking, in the very centre of the market-place! Could it be possible that 
this story of her brother’s pursuits was but an ingenious fiction intended to 
deceive me, and prevent me for some purpose discovering that she had 
anotherlover? I could not believe that. It must be some relative. She 


in the city. 

She took his arm, and they walked away together, while I followed them 
at a distance, determined to note any further indications of the nature of 
their acquaintaince. Keeping close in the shadow of the houses, in a 
narrow lane, I saw the stranger place his arm round her waist, which she 
suffered without resisting, and they walked on thus till they came to the 
street in which she lived. There they stopped, as if deeming it imprudent 
to go further together, and stood again talking for some time at the corner 
of the lane. At last I saw them embrace each other, so long and earnestly 
that I felt the evidence of her treachery to be complete ; and finally they 
separated, and walked away, in opposite directions, in the same street. 

I had never imagined such duplicity. Such a beautiful girl to turn out 
the cunningest hypocrite I had ever met with ! All my old suspicions of 
her horrible brother were at once revived. I shuddered to think what 
might have been her real motive in trying to keep my passion alive for 
six months. Perhaps to give her time to draw one victim into her brother’s 


and tax her at once with her faithlessness, in order to remove all ground 
for doubts. So I walked after her rapidly till within a few yards of her, 
when she heard my footsteps and turned round. 

“Is that you, Adolphe?” she said, for the overhanging roofs made it 
: quite dark upon the pathway. 
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“ No,” I answered, coming forward. “It is I—another of your lovers 
—your shadow-worshipper. You know me.” 

“ There is some mistake, sir,” she said, evidently trembling. “The dark- 
ness has deceived you.” 

“ No,” I answered, “ there is no mistake ”—for I took her trembling for 
a sign of guilt. “1am your simple correspondent, to whom you told that 
yoamet story about the dye. Do you not blush a deeper scarlet than 

acob Garcia ever discovered ?” 

“TI don’t know who you mean, sir, by Jacob Garcia,” she interrupted. 

“ Jacob Garcia the Spaniard, I mean : he who set your fiendish brother’s 
head a-fire, till he gave up the chemistry business, and shut himself up 
with you, and became very irritable, and could not bear you to look out 
of window.” . 

* Indeed, sir,’’ she said, “ there is some mistake. I have no brother. I 
don’t understand you. Pray let me go.” 

“Tam not mistaken,” I persisted. ‘ You think I have only seen you 
once ; but I have watched you many times in the Cathedral. I have dis- 
covered your duplicity, this very night. Miss La Roche,” I continued 
impressively, intending to warn her of the results of such faithless- 
ness—— 

“No, sir, indeed,” she interrupted, “ that isnot my name. I have heard 
that name somewhere—I don’t know where. My name is Mademoiselle 
Antoinette : my other name is Duchemin.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said I, “ you have a lively fancy. You can invent names— 
whole histories when you please. Serpent, confess that you know who I 
am.” 
“For shame!’’ she said, beginning to shed tears; “you would not 
dare to insult me thus, if Adolphe were near. He would kill you on the 
spot.” 
“ Your tears betray you,” I said, with the stern perseverance of Milton’s 
Samson; “1 am satisfied. Henceforth——” 

But my manner becoming very impressive at this point, she shrank 
back in alarm ; and then, seizing the opportunity, she darted away, and in 
a moment disappeared through the entrance to se house. 

In spite of my philosophical theories, I felt compelled to take the ordi- 
nary view of things which, in calmer moments, I should have undoubtedly 
rejected. I was, in short, vexed at having been her dupe, and tempted to 
rush up the stairs again, and provoke her Goliah of a brother to instant 
combat. I felt that I could have returned from the fight, carrying in m 
hand his hideous head (with the expression of contemptuous defiance wit 
which he began the strife still upon its features), swinging it to and fro, by 
its long black hair, with very great satisfaction. It would have been sweet 
to hang his scalp at my girdle. I could have felt great pleasure in drink- 
ing beer out of his skull in the Scandinavian paradise. All which ideas 
passed through my mind while I was crossing the road, and before I had 
caught sight of my shadow, seated as usual on its shadowy chair. When 
I saw this, my mind was troubled. She had not had time to mount the 
stairs and take off her bonnet ; I suspected that the brother’s magic was 
again employed to deceive me ; but the bare possibility of the porter hav- 
ing made some mistake occurred to me, and I crossed the road again, and 
entered the lodge. 

“Mr. Grégoire,” I said, “ did you not tell me that the name or my op- 
posite neighbour is La Roche ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ And that she was to be seen in the Cathedral any Sunday afternoon ; 
that she was of common height ; had black hair and eyes ; wore chocolate 
boots: and never appeared without a bonnet ?” 

“ Pardon,’ replied the porter; ‘you confound two people. I spoke 
then of Mademoiselle Antoinette—a very different person.” 

“ But J was speaking of Miss La Roche. You told me that was my 
neighbour’s name.” 

“T did. But, said I, if you wish to see a really pretty young woman, 
look at Mademoiselle Antoinette, or rather I meant to say so when you 
stopped me.” 

I was confounded. 

“Monsieur is so hasty—so very eccentric,” said the porter, following 
up his advantage. But you said you knew Mademoiselle La Roche ; and 
it was not for me to say anything against her. 

“ Against her!” said I. “ What is there to be said against her ? 
Speak ; I shall not be offended. You may depend upon my secrecy.” 

“ Mademoiselle La Roche is a very good young woman,” replied Mr. 
Grégoire shrugging his shoulders ; “ and they say a very sensible young 
woman.” 

“ But in face,” said I, instinctively interpreting the shrug of his should- 
ers, “is the very counterpart of her horrible brother, Is it not so ?” 

_“ Not quite so ugly,” said the porter, shrugging his shoulders again. 
‘* That shrug was sufficient. I fled precipitately, and the next morning 
departed for Paris, without even having seen or desiring to see the object 
of my truly shadowy passion. 


ROBERT HERRICK AND HIS VICARAGE. 


A letter from the Rev. M. Howlett, in Devonshire, 
to H. Townley, Esq., in London. 

My dear Townley.—Among the recollections of your Devonshire visit 
last summer, you will not have thrown overboard that bright afternoon we 
spent upon the steep hill side overlooking Dean Prior—Herrick’s old vicar- 
age. Iremember that—although you insisted on the cavalier poet’s having 
been marvellously overrated—you allowed that a certain pleasant feeling 
of old England—an atmosphere of the days 


When late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 





like that which comes across us for a moment in opening some smoke- 
scented volume of Stow or Holinshed—still lingered about the grey church 
tower and the hamlet nestling round it ; thanks to their sometime vicar ; 
whose harvest homes and Christmas verses were probably floating in your 
mind at the very time you were decrying their author. Well, I still think 
that you and—pace tanti viri—Southey, whose hasty judgment I dare say 
influenced yours, are both in the wrong. Herrick is, in my mind, fully en- 
titled to the reputation he has; and yet I scarcely wonder that many of 
his readers should overlook the golden side of his shield, and persist in es- 
timating him by the reverse—I fear we must not call it silver. One cause 
of this is the arrangement, or rather, no arrangement of the poems in his 
Hesperides ; where the coarsest epigram is perhaps followed by half-a- 
dozen graceful verses, full of tender feeling ; or a worthless imitation of 





usual, and wore chocolate boots again. Standing behind a pillar, I saw | 


had said that they were natives of Rouen ; they had of course conucetious | 


power, before beginning with me. At any rate. I resolved to overtake her, | 


Martial or Ovid by a solemn prayer for the success of King Charles. They 
| remind one of some quaint old Roman-catholic procession, in which shaven 

friars and morris-dancers, saintly relics and frisking dragons, follow each 
other in the happiest confusion ; and one can hardly be surprised if the 
| reader, who is thus compelled to inspect some of the coarsest and most 
| vulgar lines in the language, should find himself in no mood for apprecia- 

ting the verses of Herrick’s better mind—his “ Prayer to the Daflodils,’ or 
| his “‘ Primroses Wet with Dew.” 

However, lam not going to break a lance for him in set form. This 
| letter is intended, in accordance with your own suggestion, to collect such 
| relics of Ben Jobnson’s pupil (for Herrick was one of the famous “ crew” 
| that gathered about that great master) as still linger in his old haunts, 
and give something of a classic air to an out of the way Devonshire parish. 
Moreover, since your visit, the kindness of his successor at Dean has enabled 
me to examine the ancient parish register, a volume over which one may 
dream by the hour, beginning in the days of Elizabeth, with the names of 
“they that died of the plague” in Dean, and coming down to the glories 
of Marlborough and Great Anne, when Master Scipio Stuckley was vicar ; 
a personage, without doubt, of gravity and erudition. who wrote his name 
in letters two inches long, and made his entries solemnly, in the Latin 
tongue. But, much as I admired Master Scipio’s learning, I found in the 
book certain very ill-written and worse spelt notices, which I suspect you 
will agree with me in thinking of higher interest. Many relate to Her- 
rick and his household. You shall have them in their proper places as we 

0 on. 
r In the matter of family, Herrick could show a tree as ancient and as 
richly blazoned as any that hung in the halls of the Devonshire squires 
who patronized him. The original stock had been early settled in Lei- 
cestershire, and asserted their descent from that Eric the Wild who long 
held the Marches of Wales against the hawberks of the advancing Con- 
queror. Toward the middle of the sixteenth century, two brothers of this 
ancient race settled in London as jewellers and goldsmiths. These were 
Nicholas and William Herrick, the first of whom was the poet’s father.— 
Robert, his fourth son, by Julian, daughter of William Stone, of Segentroe, 
| in Berkshire, was born in 1591; and the register of St. Vedast, Foster- 
lane, records his baptism on August 24th of that year. An 1592 his father 
lost his life by a fall trom an upper window of his house in Cheapside. He 
does not seem to ha¥e been wealthy, but his numerous family were not un- 
cared for by their uncle, William Herrick, who had been distinguished 
both by Elizabeth and James, the latter of whom made him his principal 
jeweller, and on Easter Tuesday, 1605, bestowed on him the honour of 
knighthood for his skill in piercing a certain great diamond. In 1615, Sir 
William caused Robert Herrick to be entered at Cambridge as a fellow 
commoner of St. John’s, He remained there three years, and subeequent- 
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ly quitted the University with the degree of M.A. A period of ten years 
now elapses, during which we have no direct information concerning him ; 
but it is clear, from his Hesperides, that he spent the greater part of this 
time in London, and was admitted to the society of the most eminent wits 
of the day—Drayton, Carew, Selden, with Ben Jonson, just now at the 
height of his reputation, as their president. In his solitary western 
vicarage, Herrick delighted to return in memory to these days of “ glo- 
rious life,” 





Ah, Ben! 

Say how or when 

Shall we oy guests 
Meet at those lyrick feasts 

Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun,— 

Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad. 

And yet each verse of thine . 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolick wine. 


1 cannot ascertain at what time he took orders, but in 1629 he was 
presented, through the patronage of the Earl of Exeter, to the vicarage 
of Dean Prior. He was then aged thirty-eight, and seems to have been 
completely without the means of independent support. But although the 
certainty thus afforded him must have been welcome enough, we cannot 
doubt that those were no very pleasant feelings with which he took leave 
of Jonson and the rest, and set out on his journey into the country, where, 
to use the words of Luce, in Beaumont’s comedy, “no old charneco is, nor 
no anchovies, nor Master Such-an-one to meet at the Rose.” j 

A greater coutrast to the gaiety of the capital could scarcely be ima- 
gined than he met with in his yew parish; where the roads were little | 
better than watercourses or cattletracks—where the greater part of what | 
is now cor.-field and pasture was still unreclaimed moor and coppice— 
and where, instead of the noctes ceneque Deum, he could only expect 
the company of two or three rough Devonshire “squirelets,” whose study, 
like Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone’s, was confined to a page of Gui/lym on 
rainy afternoons. In this respect, however, he found himself better off 
than he perhaps anticipated. You will not have forgotten the old gabled 
manor-house I pointed out to you, rising from the midst of tall trees and 
orchards, with green lines of meadow land sparkling here and there be- 
tween them. Here lived, when Herrick first came into the west, a certain 
Sir Edward Giles, who had in his youth “trailed a pike” in the Low 
Countries, in the service of Queen Elizabeth of glorious memory, and 
who had long represented the town of Totnes in Parliament, e taking care,” 
says Prince, “to give to Cxsar the things that were Cwsar’s, and to the 
country the things that were the country’s.” He was also one of the de- 

uty-lieutenants of the county, and his house—the remains of which show 
on amply it was provided for the open-armed hospitality of those days 
—was thronged with a succession of visitors. Here, therefore, Herrick 
found something better than the good fellowship of the Dean franklins ; 
and here it must have been that his “florid and witty discourse” recom- 
mended him, as Anthony Wood tells us it did, to the friendship and espe- 
cial consideration of the west country dignitaries. It is easy to conceive 
with how greatly increased a relish they turned over the folios of Drayton 
or “ rare Ben,” that lay in their hall windows, after listening to Herrick’s 
stories of his London life, and hearing, from one so well able to tell them, 
how the writers themselves lived, and talked, and dressed. Herrick en- 
joyed another advantage at Dean Court, however, with which we are more 
immediately concerned. It was here that he found in perfection all those 
old ceremonies and customs, for a trace of which we should now for the 
most part look in vain, even in out-of-the-world Devonshire. Christmas, 
with its “ watching of the pie,’’* its carols and its mummers—when Sir 
Edwards’s hall was opened to high and low, and 


My good dame, she 
Bade all be free, 
And drink to their heart’s desiring.— 


May-day, with its garlands and its hawthorne boughs; or harvest-home:; 
when the “ hock-cart,” all decked with white linen, bore the last load to 
the barn through the deepening twilight ; and 

Some blesse the cart, some kisse the sheaves, 

Some pranke them up with oaken leaves; 

Some crosse the fill-horse, some with great 

Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat— 


—almost every festival that the year brought round is noticed in the Hes- 
perides, and in such a manner as to prove how deeply Herrick had been 
struck by their old-world poetry. Itis worth mentioning, too, that many 
of the spells, charms, and bits of folk-lore that are scattered through his 
volumes, are still to be found in his parish, and in a flourishing condition. 
Even Master Scipio’s learning could not altogether put to flight these 
phantoms of Saxon heathendom. - 

For eight years Herrick enjoyed all the advantages of Sir Edward 
Giles’s close neighbourhood. In 1634, a remonstrance against the impo- 
sition of ship-money was sent up to the court, signed by many gentlemen 
of Devonshire, of whom Sir Edward was one. “Their petition,” says 
Mark Garrard, the correspondent of Strafford, “was ill taken, and five of 


them sent for up, who are come all, except Giles, who is weak and not able 4 


to appear. They have received some reprimand, and so I believe will be 
dismissed back again ; it being punishment enough to them to have travel- 
led 400 miles to so small purpose.’ Giles’s excuse was probably no idle 
one, He died in December, 1637 ; and his epitaph was supplied by Her- 
rick. His monument still remains in Dean Church, were he is represented 
in armour, once richly gilt, with his hands raised in prayer, accompanied 
by my Lady Giles, in the stateliest of ruffs and the stiffest of farthingales. 
The inscription below is all but illegible ; and although preserved by Prince 
in his Worthies of Devon, has never been inserted in any edition of Her- 
rick’s poems, 

No trust to metals or to marbles, when 

These have their fate, and wear away as men ; 

Times, titles, trophies, may be lost and spent, 

But vertue rears the eternal monument. 

What more than this can tombs or tombstones pay ? 

But here’s the sun-set of a tedious day. 

These two asleep are ; I'll but be undrest 

And so to bed. Pray wish us all good rest. 


Sir Edward died childless : but Dean Court continued to be inhabited by 
a family long connected with his own, that of Yarde or At-Yarde. On the 
fifth of September, 1639, according to the old register, Henry Northleigh 
and Mistress Lettice Yard were married at Dean Church. At this marri- 
age ot the “ most witty Mistress Lettice,” as he calls her, Herrick contri- 
buted the “ Entertainment, or Porch Verse.” — 


Welcome! but yet no entrance till we blesse, 

First you, then you,—and both for white suecesse, 

Profane no porch, young man and maid, for fear 

Ye wrong the threshold god that keeps peace here. 

Please‘him ; and then all cood luck will betide 

You, the brisk bridegroom,—you, the dainty bride. 
The * Good ni 


ght, or blessing” suce ’ sir re 
uh tant g” succeeds. It was on their return from 


bride and bridegroom were received with peculiar cere- 
the we hd porch, carefully decked with “ gilded bays and rosemary” for 
eee from its high estate, Dean Court still preserves some rel- 
hall, with its ae, The greater part has been pulled down. But the 
res Be rhe ered walls and its wide fire-place, beside which Herrick 
main: and dine sat, and portions of the “ great chamber” above, still re- 
ested Pascal: “3 is the open porch with its granite seats, where he may 
Dorothy t “ok. : ny wee 8 evening, whilst Mistress Lettice or Mistress 
ye may,” fairly se tt and sang his own “ Gather your rosebuds while 
vhich a i an y ; faster Lawes, But the true relic of the poet, that 
of his pariah I i ely Suggests him to the visitor, is the actual scenery 
pr he t | aspen of hil ~ ian very skirts of Dartmoor, it is broken into con- 
pelt ag tay he found in ny ey, So thet a breadth of truly level ground is 
in beautiful ensees it. But throughout, one “ flock”’ following another 
itneat t + Dag coppice and meadow, and steep-banked lane 
phe arred trom early spring to late autumn with those wild flowers in 
which Herrick so greatly delighted. There is the little homestead, with 
the steep orchard rising behind it, where the sun “ clints” through the 
mossy boughs upon clusters of daffodils and snow drops and where, later 
on, the ground is whitened with falling blossoms,— : 
ssoms, 











* This custom, as far as T know, i Sn 2 , 
eis eee us far as T know, is unnoticed by any one but Herrick. A soli- 
Having his eyes still in his ear 
And a deal of nightly fear,— ‘ 
guarded the pie through the night before Chr 
manger of Bethlehem, and its contents the wise men’ ering The De 
shire * Christmas play” has had a curious fate. Except porhinns in : ae 
moorland parishes, it hasdisappeared at home. But the Bewteondland fisheries 
were long carried on for the most part by sailors from the neighbourhood of Dart- 
mouth and Tor Bay ;, and Mr. Jukes tells us that the Streets of St. John’s, at 
eriatensetiene, continue to exhibit St. George, the Turkish Knight, and all their 
ne. Mai} in full vigour. (How is this, O courteous reader at St. John N. F.? 


istmas. The pie represented the 





Lovely things, where we 
May read how all things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
nto the grave. 


—There is the mossy path through the hazel copse, where the March vio- 
lets first look up,—his 
Maids of honour 
That doe bring 
In the spring 
And wait upon her.— 


—aAnd as to his primroses, whose “ birth in tears’’ even you consent to ad- 
mire, I cannot hope to convey the smallest idea of their beauty to any one 
who has not seen their great tufts of flowers in full ion of every 
bank and hedge throughout the country, until the wild blue hyacinth ap- 
pears in its turn, and fairly drives them “ out of the field.” uP ¢ 
In all this, the more cultivated portion of his district, Herrick, it is clear, 
greatly delighted, let him say what he will about his “discontents in 
Devon.” But there is one poem in the Hesperides, presenting a singular 
contrast. Above Dean-court, a long, narrow glen passes up into the 
moors, the upper part of which was at one time enclosed as a deer park. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this solitary valley. It gradually 
narrows from the uplands, sprinkled with fern and rushes, then deepens 
with steep and lofty “scaurs,” holly tufted, and broken with patches of 
grey rock, between which wind narrow green paths, suggesting solemn 
processions of the “small people ;”’ then the wood begins to thicken, and 
you only catch here and there, between the leaves the sparkle of the 
stream that runs through it, and look down upon the wood-pigeon’s nests 
in the knotted oak branches; until at last the trees close over all the 
lower part of the glen, and rise far up along its steep sides. Through the 
whole length a clear hill-stream brawls, and foams, and dashes—now 
broken into waterfalls, overhung with holly and deep growing heather,— 
and now lying in broad, dark pools, giving back the gold of the broom, or 
the scarlet clusters of the mountain ash. This is the Dean Burn, which 
Herrick thus apostrophises, apparently when about to quit his living :— 
Dean Burn, farewell ; I never look to see 

Deane, nor thy warty incivility. 

The rocky bottom that doth tear thy streams, 

And makes them frantic, even to all extreames 

To my content, I never should behold, 

Were thy streames silver, or thy rocks all gold, 

Rockie thou art ; and rockie we discover 

Thy men; and rockie are thy ways all over. 

O men! O manners! now and ever knowne 

To be a rockie generation ! 

A people currish—churlish as the seas 

And rade almost as rudest salvages, 

With whom I did, and may re-sojourne, when 

Rocks turne to rivers—rivers turne to men. 


Wordsworth would have looked on the wooded coombes and granite- 
strewn hill sides with different eyes ; and Wordsworth would have found 
something to study in the “ salvages” of Dean, beside their rocky ways 
and churlish manners. But the days of the Excursion were as yet far dis- 
tant; and although Herrick loved his violets and his primroses, “ the 
sleep that is among the lonely hills’ had no charms for him. Words- 
worth has himself pointed out that the feeling for wild and solitary 
scenery belongs only to a highly cultivated age. 

The vicarage in which Herrick lived has long since disappeared. It 
was literally a “ cell,” as he himself calls it ; yet it seems that he found 
room in it for his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Herrick, who, I find from the 
register, was buried at Dean, April 11, 1643. She is commemorated more 
than once in his poems :— 


First, for effusions due unto the dead, 

My solemne vows have here accomplished : 
Next, how I love thee—that my grief must tell, 
Wherein thou liv’st for ever ; Deare, farewell. 


The rest of his household were his maid, Prue, and his spaniel, Tracy : 
and his Thanksgiving for his house supplies us with a picture of his 
condition, part of which you must forgive me for inserting in this place:— 
Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof, 
Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry. 
Where Thou, my chamber soft to ward, 
Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 
Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state. 
And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 
Who thither come, and freely get 
Good words, or meat. 
Like as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchen’s sth | : 
A little batterie, and therein 
A little byn ;— 
Some little sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coal I sit 
And glow like it. 
Lord! I confess, too, when I dine 
The pulse is thine, 
And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee— 
The worts, the purslane, and the mess 
Of water cress. 
Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day, 
Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year,— 
The while the conduits of my kine 
tun cream for wine. 
All these, and better, Thou dost send 
Me, to this end— 
That [ should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart, 
Which, fired with incense, I resign 
As wholly Thine ; 
But the acceptance,—that must be, 
My Christ, by Thee! 


There is no discontent or repining here ; but as the times became more 
troubled, and the troubles affected his part of Devonshire more nearly, his 
position became a less fortunate one. Dean Court was deserted ; he lost 
in consequence his only neighbouring friends ; and with them, in all pro- 
bability the originals of those numerous “ mistresses’? whom he celebrates 
in some of his most graceful verses. Who “stately Julia” was, I cannot 
guess. Perhaps the “ most witty Mistress Lettice’’ was Corinna : 

I have lost, and lately, these 
Many dainty mistresses ; 

Stately Julia, prince of all ; 
Sappho next, a principal. 
Smooth Anthea, for a skin 
White, and heaven-like crystalline. 
Sweet Electra ; and the choice 
Myrrha, for the lute and voice. 
Next Corinna, for her wit 

And the graceful use: of it ; 
With Perilla. All are gone, 
Only Herrick’s left aloue, 

For to number sorrow by 

Their departures hence, and die. 

There were other causes, however, for his “ discontents.”’ In whatever 
manner he had been received at first, it seems probable that as the country 
grew more disturbed, his high church and cavalier spirit gave offence to 
the puritans of his parish. There are some verses addressed by him to the 
| bishop of Lincola, Williams, the great opponent of Laud, upon bis impri- 
, sonment, which imply that he had been noticed unfavourably by that par- 
ty. The minor proprietors about Dean were nearly all attached to the 
side of the Parliament ; and strong puritanical leaven existed among them. 
Herrick’s poems were not published uatil after he quitted Dean; but in 
that age they circulated freely in manuscript ; and it must be allowed that 
tle tone of them was not likely to raise him in the opinion of his parish- 
ioners. At all events he became more and more dissatisfied : 

More discontents I never had 
Since I was born, than here, 
Where I have been, and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 

At last the end came. In 1648, he shared the fate of the clergy who re- 
fused to take the covenant, and was expelled trom his living ; which fell 
to the lot of one John Syms, a pious, painful preacher. 

He at once found his way to London, and in the same year published 
his Hesperides. Perhaps the best excuse that can be made for much that 





the volume contains is the fact that he counted on the sale of it as a means 








of immediate support, and that the general public of those days, like Mrs, 
Jarley’s “needed stimulating.” But I must admit at once that there was 
a natural coarseness in Herrick’s mind, which shows itself every new and 
then even in his very best verses. It has gone far to spoil his poems, 
notwithstanding their quaint fancifulness ; and I cannot but think that any 
claim of cousinhood advanced by his elfin court would certainly be disre- 
garded by the Dartmoor pixies or the Scottish “ gude neighbours.” The 
mass of his amatory poems are not less marked by a thorough vulgarity ; 
Fm ies a single “ Night piece to Julia” ought to weigh heavily on the 
other side. 
For many years he continued in London, dependerit on his friends for 
support, and we have no means of tracing his course of life. Butafter the 
Restoration he returned to Dean Prior, where he died. “ Robert Herrick, 
Vicker,” says the register, “was buried the 15th day of October, 1674.” 
In all his troubles his faithful servant Prue attended him. 
These summer birds did with thy master stay 
The times of warmth, but then they flew away. 
But thou, kind Prue, did’st with my fates abide 
As well the winter's as the summer’s tide. 
For which thy love, live with thy master here 
Not one, but all the seasons of the yeare. 
It is pleasant to know that this old friend returned with him to Dean, 
and lies buried in the same churchyard with her master. She did not long 
survive him. The register records the burial of “Prue Balden,” on the 
7th of January, 1678. 
No portrait of Herrick is known to exist. Our only knowledge of his 
personal appearance is derived from ti.» engraving by Marshal on the title 
page of his Hesperides ; and this is nei attractive. The eye alone, large 
and prominent, seems to mark the poet. He tells us himself, however, 
that he was “mop-eyed,”’ near sighted, and that he had lost a finger. 
When the writer of the notice of Herrick, contained in the Quarterly Re- 
view for August, 1810, visited Dean, there were still some traditions of 
him among the people. They have now quite disappeared ; and we are 
indebted to that writer for telling us that he is said to have amused him- 
self by teaching a pig to drink from a silver tankard ; and that he once, 
provoked at their inattention, flung his sermon at the heads of his congre- 
gation. His beautiful “ Litany to the Holy Spirit” was then, too, remem- 
bered ; and a certain Dorothy King was in the habit of repeating many of 
the verses when lying sleepless in the night. The church contains no me- 
morial of him. It is said to have been extensively yay te by Sir Edward 
Giles, who—so runs the tradition—fed and lodged the labourers at Dean 
Court whilst the work was proceeding. Very recently it has undergone 
an almost complete rebuilding. But the tower is untouched, and the inte- 
rior has still an unpretending, simple character, well in keeping with the 
congregation of quiet country folk who regularly assemble there. The old 
monuments—that of Sir Edward Giles, splendid with its Ionic columns 
and gilded armour, and one or two later ones, with flames, and cherubs, 
and torches—were carefully preserved and replaced. Around lies the 
small, green churchyard, with a few old pines in its hedgerow, and over- 
looked by waving cornfields from the hill side above. When Herrick 
wrote, an enormous yew tree shadowed nearly the whole enclosure, and 
brushed the walls of the church. This has long perished. But there is 
still a youthful descendant, whose “branches, never sere,” may possibly 
shade the tomb of Herrick, according to the desire expressed in his lines 
“To the Yew and Cypress :”— 
Both you two have 
Relation to the grave. 
And where 
The funeral trump sounds, you are there. 
I shall be made 
Ere long, a fleeting shade : 
Pray come 
And do some honour to my tomb.— 
The actual site of this tomb is unknown ; but surely Dean Prior should 
not be without some record of her old vicar. Von ubi nasecor, sed uli 
pascor, is Fuller’s rule for distributing his worthies, and Herrick must be 
contented with the mark of the Devonshire flock. His “ sometime” parish 
may well be proud of having nurtured one who has obtained a lasting— 
though it may be not a very lofty—place among the illustrious company 
of British poets. fl Y 
If all this Devonshire gossip is not more interesting to you than Mrs. 
Primrose’s chronicle of her changes from the blue bed to the brown, re- 
member, you have only yourself to thank for the infliction. 
And so no more at present. Vale et me ama. 


SLEEPERS AWAKENED. 


The phenomenon of trance is a subject almost equally interesting to the 
imaginative and the scientific. The world, when in its infancy, recorded 
the marvel in the myths of the Seven Champions of Christendom, and the 
hundred years’ repose of the Beauty of Faerydom ; and as these dreams 
of imagination faded before the awakening power of knowledge, philoso- 
phers and grave physicians took up the tale, and sought to explain a mys- 
tery still fall of darkness and awe. ‘ . 

Now, although of late the philosophic public have appeared more inter- 
ested in sending people to sleep than in waking them up—as in mesmer- 
ism and electrobiology—it is possible that two or three incidents of the na- 
tural resurrection of the supposed dead, may not be void of interest to the 
general reader. We will begin with a winter’s tale, to which we listened, 
under a most favourable conjunction of domestic and friendly planets, this 
last Christmas ; the narrator being grandson to the heroine, and of course 
able to vouch for its authenticity. 

Oice upon a time—somewhere in the reign of George Il.—a certain Ger- 
man colonel, in the service of the house of Hanover, married a young Eng- 
lish lady of great beauty and little fortune. In accordance with a cour- 
teous modern fashion, not common, however, in those days, some noble 
friends of the bride offered the young couple a home during the honeymoon, 
in their ancient and splendid castle in the north of England. The hospita- 
lity was accepted ; and, as at the end of that period the soldier was sud- 
denly compelled to rejoin his regiment, and embark for Germany, then the 
scene of war, the lady’s stay was to be prolonged, at the request of her 
hostess, till his return. That period never came. He fell in battle a few 
months after his departure, and his wife did not long survive him. She 
died after giving birth to a daughter, whom on her death-bed she com- 
mended to the guardianship and care of Lady P : : 

The trust was accepted. The orphan thus cast upon their protection 
was reared by Lord and Lady P as their own child in all things 
save one. They were Romanists; but her mother having been of the 
Chureh of England, their sense of honour prevailed, and they had her edu- 
cated in the reformed faith, sending her every Sunday to the clergyman 
of the parish for religious instruction. She grew up a beautiful woman, 
accomplished also beyond her sex in those days; aad so it chanced that 
Lord P ’s third son, returning from his continental tour, was struck 
by the change time had wrought in his heretofore playmate, and forthwith 
fell in love with the portionless but bewitching little heretic. Now, it 
might fairly be imagined, that they who had loved and reared the young 
girl as their own daughter, and who had proved themselves so generous, 
just, and honourable, would have gladly sanctioned this union ; butit was 
not so. Her religion—albeit she owed it to themselves—was an objection 
not to be overcome, even although she offered to change her faith, which, 
taught only at intervals, and contradicted by the habits and tone of thought 
of her daily associates, had not taken very firm root. Such a conversion, 
in truth, might justly be suspected under the circumstances, and the usual 
plan, therefore, was adopted—the lovers were separated. Lord P. 
procured a commission for his son in the army of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, and sent the young lady on a trip to Portugal, under the care of 
the English ambassador, who was his intimate friend, trusting that she 
might meet with somebody abroad who would prove a successful rival to 
the young soldier. } . 

If worldly prudence ot one of William P. ’s virtues, its 
lack was not apparent» $ new position. He was serving a master 
who was not at allinclined to think discretion the better part of valour, and 
who watched with admiration» through his telescope the desperate and 
daring courage with which tH® young Englisman carried a difficult post in 
his second battle. Turning to one of the officers of his staff when the day 
was won, Frederick desired him to sammon ‘‘ that brave English captain? 
to his presence. He was respectfully reminded that the young soldier did 
not hold that rank. “He has done so from the moment f remarked his. 
conduct,” was the reply. In the same summary style of promotion, the 
king greeted the Englishman at the close of another battle as “ Major 
P ,’ adding a gracious wish to know if there were anything the yor ung 
officer desired which he, Frederick, could grant. No more unwelcome re- 
ply could have been devised than the one made to this royal kindness. 
Major P respectfully requested permission to quit the service !  Fred- 
erick heard him with as much surprise as displeasure ; but after his implied 
promise to grant the request, he could not refuse. An order of ‘Aismissal 
was therefore drawn out officially, ending, according to the usual form, 
thus: ‘* Major P is therefore at liberty to go——,” the bdank being 
left for the king to fillin. The angry Frederick added these words : “au 






































diable. Frederick Rex.” This curious dismissal and royal autograph 
are still preserved in Major P——’s family. 
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The officer did not go in the direction indicated; he merely proceeded 
to country, the fiends of which -are, g toa sailor’s proverb,— 
« too civil by half.’ He went to Portugal ; and shortly after his arrival 
in Lisbon, renewed, as a matter of course, his family intimacy with the 

ambassador, who having never heard of the forbidden love-passa- 
ges between his fair charge and the younger son of the P——s, made him 
always welcome at the Embassy ; and so the days glided happily away, 
till a letter from the ambassador communicated to P— the start- 
ling intelligence of his son’s presence in Lisbon, and his uent visits to 
his old friend. The reply to this missive was a positive prohibition to the 
intercourse of the lovers, with which the good-natured envoy was obliged 
to comply. Their enforced estrangement fell heavily on both, ap veres | 
on the lady, whose delicate spirits became suddenly and strangely affected. 
She grew faint and languid, without apparently suffering pain ; and final- 
ly, to all appearance, died. The ambassador’s daughters, young women 
of her own age, were greatly touched by this tragic catastrophe of the 
romance. The corpse was kept beyond the usual time in warm countries ; 
and at their earnest and tearful entreaty, the despairing lover was permit- 
ted once more to behold his fair betrothed before the grave closed over 
her. It was the night preceding the intended interment ; the coffin, which 
had already received its cold, still inmate, was placed upon a table cover- 
ed with a black pall; the chamber was hung with black, and dimly 
lighted by large wax-tapers, placed st the head of the bier. Trem- 
blingly, the young man raised the veil which covered the face of the dead, 
and upon calm, fixed, colourless features in silent agony ; then 
g down, he kissed the white lips fervently again and again—and ob, 
strange marvel of nature! the tale of the Sleeping Beauty became a 
reality ; 
as A touch, a kiss! the charm was snapt ; 
the lips trembled slightly, the eyelids moved ; and the truth—enough to 
have turned a weaker head—flashed on him ; she was not dead, but ina 
trance! With a wonderful presence of mind, he extinquished the lights, lifted 
the sleeper from her coffin, and bore her into the next room, thus saving 
her from perhapsa fatal shock. Gradually the vital powers were restored ; 
but no commands could thus keep William P——— from her, whom he 
had now restored from the grave. ; : 

There had been no possibility of doubting the reality of the trance. The 
young lady had been insensible, cold, motionless, and, in the judgment 
of her physicians, dead for more than a week ; and a full and faithful ac- 
count of this strange incident was forwarded by the ambassador—now an 
intercessor for the lovers—to Lord P——. But, singular and touching as 
the incident was, it wrought no change in the sternness of the parents’ 
determination ; and feeling that he could not again expose his betrothed 
to such suffering, and hoping that when the deed was, irrevocable they 
should be pardoned, William married the fair sleeper in defiance of all 
prohibitions, and carried her with him to England. 

If happiness were to be estimated by worldly prosperity, it had been 
better perchance for her to have slept on. They wrote a supplication for 

on to Lord and Lady P—— as soon as they reached London, but no 
reply was vouchsafed, no pardon ever, granted, and the rash young couple 
found themselves in the great city friendless and destitute, the younger 
son’s allowance having been discontinued by his father. What was to be 
done? Never were moral courage and energy more needed. But the fair 
sleeper possessed both ; she was, moreover, an excellent artist, painting 
fiowers admirably, and in those days the market for talent was not over- 
stocked : perhaps, also, her story may have been whispered abroad, and 
the secret interest of the ambbassador exerted in her behalf. She sold her 
intings and little fancy articles—the fashion of the times—screens, and 
ets, and painted fans, successfully, and thus supported her husband 
and herself. Strange contrast must their life have presented from its ear- 
lier years! Instead of the stateliest of England’s homes—the poor ob- 
scure lodging ; instead of all the luxury and ease, appliances and means 
to boot of grandeur—the toil and the struggle for daily bread. Yet the 
were very happy. Both had doubtless learned the insufficiency of sea 
and station to confer bliss, and found pleasures undreamed of before in the 
exercise of talent, in the pretty needful toil, in the thousand little ties of 
pathy and mutual hopes and fears, comfortings and encouragings. 
he fancy loves to dwell upon the interior of that home: the quaint little 
room with its old-fashioned furniture, the few stiff chairs, the polished 
table, the worked firescreen, partially protecting the fair young artist from 
the blaze of the cheerful fire as she bends over her task, and groups of 


rumour, however, of his trance-like slumber was noised abroad, and 
reached the lordly dwelling of a nobleman who resided near the spot, 
though he was not one of the clergyman’s shioners. Being much given 
to the study of physical science. he visited the parsonage to request 3 
mission to see the sleeper, and thus learned the varied sorrow that had 
fallen on its gentle inmates. With equal delicacy and generosity he prof- 
fered as a loan the means of paying the harsh creditors, assuring the poor 
wife that if her husband should ever wake, he would give him the means 
of repaying the pecuniary obligation. The offer was thankfully accepted, 
and the debt dischatged. For the following two days, Lord E—— was a 
isi e parsonage. 

7 ogee Eo A Jawned—once more the sunlight fell on the 
sleeper’s pillow, and the bells called men to pray. Beside the couch were 
seated the miserable wife and her noble friend. The faint, regular breath- 
ing of the trance-chained man deepened, and to her anxious ear the differ- 
ence was perceptible, though Lord E—— shook his head, as she told him 
of it. She bent eagerly over the pillow : there was a slight flutter of the 
eyelids ; she held her breath, and clasped her hands in an agony of expec- 
tation and dawning hope. The hand so long motionless, stirred ; the eyes 
opened ; she could not speak for overpowering joy. The sleeper raised 
his head, slightly smiled on her, and observed : “I thought I had slept 
longer—the bell has not yet ceased ringing!” : 

He was unconscious that a Whole week had elapsed since fts tones had 
soothed him to rest. The wife fainted, and was conveyed from the cham- 
ber. The doctor was summoned ; he found his patient weak, but not other- 
wise ill. A still more extraordinary mental cure had been effected by the 
genius of Sleep; he had totally forgotten his threatened difficulties, and 
from that hour recovered rapidly. Lord E—— conferred a living of some 
value on him ; and when he was strong enough to bear the disclosure, his 
wife informed him of the loan so vane | bestowed on them, and the suffer- 
ing from which he had been so marvellously preserved. The lesson was 
not lost. The new rector henceforward strove to unite prudence with 
generosity ; and a career of worldly prosperity, as well as the far greater 
blessing of an implicit and cheerful faith in Providence, attended the re- 
newed life of the sleeper awakened. 

In both these instances, the sleep or trance was dreamless and uncon- 
scious. But there is one remarkable case on record,* in which the body 
only of the sleeper was subject to this deathlike thraldom of slumber, the 
mind remaining awake ; and the account given by the individual who en- 
dured this interval of life in death, is very singular and interesting. She 
was an attendant on a German princess ; and, after being confined to her 
bed for a great length of time, with a nervous disorder, to all appearance 
died. She was laid in a coffin, and the day fixed for her interment arriv- 
ed. In accordance with the custom of the place, funeral songs and hymns 
were sung outside the door of the chamber in which the fair corpse lay. 
Within they were preparing to nail on the lid of the coffin, when a slight 
moisture was observed on the brow of the dead. The supposed corpse 
was of course immediately removed to a different couch, and every means 
used to restore suspended vitality. She recovered, and gave the following 
singular account of her sensations :— . 

“She was perfectly conscious of all that passed around her ; she dis- 
tinctly heard her friends speaking and !amenting her death ; she felt them 
clothe her in the garments of the grave, and place her in the coffin. This 
knowledge produced a mental anxiety she could not describe. She tried 
to speak or cry, but vainly—she had no power of utterance; it was 
equally impossible for her to raise her hand or open her eyes, as she vainly 
endeavoured to do. She felt as if she were imprisoned in a dead body. 
But when she heard them talk of nailing the lid on her, and the mournful 
music of the funeral-hymns reached her ear, the anguish of her mind at- 
tained its height, and agony, mastering that awful spell of unnatural 
slumber, produced the moisture on her brow, which saved her from being 
entombed alive.” 

—_-_-o.—_,— 


BISON HUNTING IN INDIA. 
( Concluded.) 

Next day we took up our post in a large leafless tree, commanding a 
small patch of level ground covered with bamboo jungle, and hemmed 
between a semi-circular sweep of steep hill-side on the one hand, and the 
brink ofa precipice overhanging the Concan on the other. The entrance 





roses and lilies, and all the sweet old-world flowers, upon her paper, or on 
the velvet or tiffany destined for her lady-employers ; whilst her husband, 
seated at her side, beguiles the incessant toil of its weariness by reading 
to her in a low sweet voice, or telling her of the great Frederick, and of 
the battles fought beneath the Prussian eagle. This is the fairest side of 
the picture. Many a real care and harassing anxiety must, nevertheless, 
have haunted the mind of the sleeper awakened, especially when the birth 
of her child, a daughter, demanded greater exertion and larger means. 
Bnt there was no end to the ups and downs in the life of the Honourable 
William P——. About this time, a distant relative, who had been inter- 
ested by the romance of his love, died, and left him a large fortune—a 
greater trial than-poverty to many a spirit. For a time, however, they 
enjoyed this sunshine of fortune—the more, indeed, from recent privation 
and poverty ; but William was not—as his story thus far has shewn—gifted 
with any t store of worldly prudence. There were numerous bubbles 
afloat in that day, marvellous contrivances for making—or, more certain- 

y; —fortunes in an incredibly short space of time ; and he was 
seized with the prevailing mania, entered into a wild speculation, and lost 
nearly all the wealth that had'been so opportunely sent. 

Once more the gaunt spectre, poverty, stood in the path of the sleeper, 
at a time, too, when the energy and spirit of youth had fled ; and this time 
it forced the separation which nothing had been able to effect before. Wil- 
liam P—— resolved to return to Prussia, and re-enter the service of Fred- 
erick ; whilst his wife and their only daughter established a school for 
young ladies, with the money still remaining from their recent wealth. 
And thus years rolled by. The patient, industrious mother succeeded in 
retrieving some _— of their losses ; the rash, eager, but generous hus- 
band, won laurels and wounds in still quicker succession. he daughter 
married, and became ultimately the dmether of the narrator of the 
story ; and, finally, General William returned a few limbs minus, 
and very gray, but still fondly beloved, to his home, and died, full of years 
and honours, in the arms of his awakened sleeper. 





Let us next introduce our reader to a small chamber in a country par- 
sonage, @ little later in the same century. The room presented a perfect 
picture of neatness, quiet, and repose. It was very plainly furnished, but 
manifested a certain elegance and refinement in the arrangement of the 
few simple ornaments on the chimney-piece, the flowers and books, and 
the old china cup of cooling drink ‘that stood on a small round table by 
the open window, through which the warm air of summer stole softly, 
laden with perfume from the mignonette and stocks that flourished in the 
little garden beneath it. The sun’s rays, broken by the fresh green leaves 
of a large walnut-tree, cast a clear, pleasant light through the snowy 
dimity-curtains of the bed on the face of an invalid who lay there, gazing, 
with the listlessness of weakness, on the glimpse of blue sky visible from 
the open casement. It was a countenance that sunlight might be imagin-" 
ed to love, so good and gentle was it. Nor did its expression belie the 
heart within. A holy, charitable, unselfish man was that village pastor ; 
but with the resemblance he bore—and it was a strong one—to Gold- 
smith’s portrait of his brother, there mingled much of the thoughtlessness 
and improvidence of the poet himself ; and the consequence of his bound- 
less charities, and of his ignorance of moncy-matters, ad led him into 
embarrassments, from which he saw no escape. He would have cared 
little had his difficulties effected his own comfort only ; but they fell like- 
wise on those dearest to him, and anxiety for their sakes preying on his af- 
fectionate and rather timid spirit, the probable shame of an execution in 
his house, and the nervous horror he felt at the idea of being consigned to 
a prison, had brought on his present illness, and haunted his thoughts as 
he lay there in solitude after many restless nights of agonised and per- 
plexed reflection, listening to the chureh-bells ringing for Sunday service 
at which a stranger was to fill his place. From the days of Whittin ton 
to the present, the imagination has uently given a language to those 
airy voices ; and the poor pastor, as he lay overpowered and exhausted b 
ema inful and fruitless meditation, felt the nightmare, like a 
load of care which oppressed him, pass off as he listened, and a childlike 
faith in the goodness of Providence once more dawning on his mind. We 
do not pretend to interpret what they whispered, but it is certain that 
soothed by the chimes, he yeilded to a gentle and profound slumber, in 
which his — — = shortly afterwards. ; 

Care was ai taken not to break this desired repose ; but as noon 
evening, night, nay, a second day passed, and still it continued, his family 
became alarmed, and tried to rouse him. Invain! The awful slumber 
was as inexorable as that of death itself. It bound his senses ip an iron 
forgetfulness. He could not be awakened by sound or touch. Sun after 
sun rose and set, and still the deep sleep continued. Meantime the evils 
he had dreaded gathered ronnd his family. His physical condition pre- 
served yo peer freedom ; but an execution was put in his house, and 

his wife and daughters were exposed to the direst evils of poverty, ’ The 





into this cul-de-sac lay through a gap through which the beaters, spreading 
themselves in a wide circle over the surrounding country, and gradually 
closing in as they advanced, were to endeavour to drive a heard which had 
been that morning marked down at no great distance. A distant sound, 
as if of the crashing of boughs, now put us on the alert. Soon after, we 
caught glimpses of some great black backs coming slowly through the 
jungle ; and then as they approached we plainly saw two or three big bison 
and a calf, quite unconscious of our presence, steadily plodding along like 
cows returning from milking. We let them come within eighty yards, and 
then fired. They rushed furiously, with tails on end, smashing tree-boughs 
in their course, and bursting through thickets as a horse might through 
standing corn, into a little patch of deep jungle just under our tree, where 
the thick foliage effectually concealed them from us. ° 

Presently one big bison made his appearance by the same road, and 
being saluted by a shot, made a charge for the same little jungle where 
his predecessors had taken refuge. Whether all or any were dead or dying, 
or whether they were all unhurt, it was impossible to tell, though from the 
violent jerks, of our bamboo-tree’s boughs, we suspected that some animal 
was giving his last kicks beneath it. After a time, more bison came ; and 
following on their track, the beaters closed iu upon them, and occupying 
every gap and pass in the encircling hill-side, fairly surrounded them. 
Hemmed in between the hill and the precipice, turned whenever they at- 
tempted to escape by the yells of the beaters, and distracted by the shots, 
the wretched bison bolted here and there, as persecuted rats might do in 
a hayloft. First a crash and a long track of waving boughs would show 
the line of flight of one unhappy gouwa. Crack goes one rifle, bang goes 
another, as another victim shows his black hide somewhere else ; they then 
all stand still under cover ofa big thicket, and then make a desperate rush 
at the entrance of the pass; till at length some of the herd breaking 
through the line of beaters, and others evaporating heaven knows how— 
jumping into the Concam, I suppose, for I saw little other means of escape 
—it became pretty clear that the jungle was empty, of living beasts at any 
rate. The Bheels now drew the jungle, to ascertain the numbers of killed 
if any, and soon gave notice of a “find.” It was an enormous bull, stone 
dead from a ball in the heart ; he was lying flat on his side, with one little 
hole in the shoulder, from whence a drop or two of blood was issuing. 

I have not often met with a description of the Indian bison; it may, 
perhaps, be worth while giving one. This animal, both in height and 
bulk, struck me as being of pretty much the size of one of the very largest 
of the London dray-horses. His colour was chocolate-brown, deepening by 
a shade or two on the belly. The lower part of the leg, from the foot up- 
ward to a little above the knee in the fore, and the hock in the kind leg, 
was of a dirty yellow-brownish white, the line of demarcation between the 
white and the chocolate being abrupt, as ina white-stockinged horse. The 


profile of the face was decidedly curved, Roman-nose fashion ; the top of | 


the forehead was extravagantly raised in a high ridge, running transversely 
across the top of the head, between the roots of the horns. The horns were 
very thick at the base, gradually tapering to the point, shooting outward 
from each side of the face, and then sweeping upward with a strong curve, 
bringing the points into approximation over the top of the head. On the 
shoulder was, not precisely a hump, but a kind of ridgée, as though the 
spine, beginning at the shoulder, had been raised, and carried at that ele- 
vation some way to the rear, and then allowed suddenly to drop into the 
ordinary level of the back. The forehead, including the high ridge between 
the horns, inclined to ash colour ; the tail was small and short. 

In India this beast is commonly called the “ bison,” sometimes the wild 
buffalo. That he is no buffalo (if by that word is undersivod any ihing in 
the slightest degree approximating to the common tame buffalo) no man 
who has seen the two animals will doubt. What right he may have tothe 
name of bison I do not undertake to say, but I have been struck, especial 
in the old bulls, with a heaviness in front and a lightness behind, whic 
was decidedly bison-like. They are heavy, lumbering brutes ; when not 
alarmed they are usualiy seen stalking slowly in single file, carrying their 


Y | heads low ; when disturbed by the near approach of beaters they break 


into a heavy trot, which, in cases of urgent alarm, they exchange for a 
furious rush, in which they crash straight on end through a jungle like a 
twenty-four-pound shot. They have a great reputation for ferocity, and what 
in some de confirms it, have within the memory of man utterly exter- 
minated two unfortunate sahibs to say nothing of those they have fright- 
ened. Common report says that the old bulls are so inflamed by the lust 
of battle that if they do but catch sight of a man they attack, with or with- 
out provocation ; but this, so far as my own observation goes, is fudge. 
Many a bison, both bull and cow, have I seen, who, getting a glimpse of 
the top of my hunting cap peering over a bush, has given a start and a 
little back-jump, just as an antelope does when it catches sight of a man 
unexpectedly, and when wheeling sharp off, has plunged into the thickest 
jungle in a way which betokened any thing but a desire to make a closer 





* In an old magazine, dating 1798 ; and also in Dr. Crichton’s Essays, 





uaintance. That, when wounded or driven into a corner, they can 
e themselves excessively disagreeable, I am nowise inclined to doubt. 

Considering the huge size of these animals, the difficulty that there is in 
hitting them, or, at any rate, in making a shot visibly tell upon them, 
seems at first sight strange ; but the fact is, that big as they are, their vul- 
nerable points are few and small. A small rifle ball, planted behind the 
shoulder, will bring the biggest bull rolling over and over down a hill- 
side, crushing the crackling bushes beneath him, till he lodges ina prickly- 
pear clump, with his four legs stuck up to the sky ; but as for hitting him 
anywhere else, you may as well save yourself the trouble. 

he Bheels whom I have mentioned in the course of this paper, are @ 
race perfectly distinct from the rest of the native population, not merely 
in respect of “caste,” but in blood and appearance. In stature they are 
considerably smaller and slighter than the Marathas, who themselves are 
not big men; in face they sometimes approximate somewhat to a chim- 
panzee, but are not alway without a certain degree of good looks 
and of elfish intelligence of expression. They live in little villages by 
themselves ; are considered fearful thieves, though they refrain (according 
to my experience) from robbing their employer ; are always armed with 
bows and arrows ; wear, in common with the Hindoos, one long scalp-lock, 
and the rest of the head shaved, or what is uglier still, covered with half- 
grown, stubbly hair; and are distinguished by an absence of clothing even 
greater than that which characterizes an ordinary native. Upon recon- 
sidering this last statement, I do not quite know what grounds I should 
have to assign for it, as the dress of a Maratha beater in a jungle is as close 
an approximation to the fig-leaf as can well be imagined ; but the Bheels, 
somehow or other, give one the idea that they never dress on any occasion. 
A Bheel’s court dress and hunting-dress is, I su t,one. They are very 
superior to the common natives in skill in tracking animals, and in gener- 
al knowledge of the habits and locality of game ; and when a man is want- 
ed to execute the very unpleasant office of entering a close jungle to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts and the frame of mind of a bull bison with a couple 
of rifle balls in him, a little Bheel, at a sign from the Bheel chief, will slip 
in like a weasel into a hedge-bottom, and returning silently and coolly, 
will generally, with a few nods and gestures and monstrous few words, 
give a pretty accurate report of the state of the enemy. In consideration 
of these accomplishments they receive just double the pay of an ordinary 
beater ; but in spite of this it is not always easy to get them to enter one’s 
service ; and when they have come, one is pretty sure on the morning of 
the fourth or fifth day after their arrival to be horrified by an announce- 
ment that the Bheel crops want getting in; that Mrs. Bheel can no longer 
endure a state of solitude ; in short, that the “ Bheel logue” must and will 
be off ; and putting one’s head aghast out of the tent door, to receive con- 
firmation of the bad news in the shape of all the Bheels squatting around 
in evident preparation for a start. A lawless sahib may sometimes detain 
them for a day by Capen refusing to hand over the arrears of pay, 
but they pretty soon bring him to terms by showing strong symptoms of 
going without it. 

The other natives have, I think, no great skill in wood-craft ; 
much less than one would expect from men living, as they do, in the 
thick of a wild jungle and in the constant neighbourhood of wild 
beasts. Their skill in tracking game amounts to about this. that if they 
see a splash of blood on a leaf they infer that an animal has owe be | 
there, and can carry their ingenuity so far as to look out for another spl 
farther on, which is pretty much what one can do oneself. Sometimes 
they show a most provoking stupidity. I remember once lying in the path 
down which the bison were expected to come. I was carefully concealed, 
and flattered myself that my natives were the same. I happened to look 
over my shoulder, and there to my horror was an accursed nigger some 
fifty yardsin my rear, squatted behind a small rock, over the top of which 
he was at intervals poking his head, decorated with a staring white 
“ puggree,”’ or turban, with the regularity of a cuckoo in a cuckoo-clock. 
Just at this crisis the bison came down, stood and gazed for an instant at 
this phenomenon and straightway disappeared. 

Bison-hunting, like bear-hunting, is a desperately fatiguing, and often 
very profitless sport. Many a day will the hunter sit ina tree till the hard 
and angular knot (which Providence usually assigns him as a seat in a 
tree) grows too sharp to be endured ; then try for a change to find stand- 
ing room in an acute-angled fork, which gives no resting-place for his foot, 
but jams it more and more every minute. Here will he meditate upon the 
impossibility of turning round if the bison should take him in the rear in- 
stead of in front ; and upon the probability of his tumbling out of his tree 
altogether at the moment of action ; or he will contemplate the rents in his 
trowsers and the scratches in his skin resulting from the ascent, and do 
battle with the great, vicious, black tree-ants who savagely assail him ; 
and probably will come down roasted by the sun, and numbed by his un- 
easy attitude, just as wise as he went up. Or at the instigation of a Bheel, 
who calmly squatting by his side, chews little twigs and tears up blades of 
grass with an air of rd her contemplative meditation, and between the in- 
tervals of his abstraction whispers with an encouraging air that the bison 
will certainly come by that road and afford the finest shot in the world by 
running a-muck at him, he sits for an hour ina narrow tree-covered arcade 
hemmed in on each flank by an impenetrable jungle, not quite easy in his 
mind so long as there is a probability of the bison’s coming, and horribly 
disgusted when it is clear that he does not mean to come at all. And, as 
the result, he probably finds himself toward nightfall, with his clothes wet 
and stiff with the sweat which has drenched them even to the outermost 
garments, wearily climbing some narrow staircase-like track, leading up 
an all but perpendicular hill-side, with nothing for his trouble but his 
day’s work and the consciousness that he has seventy-three beaters to pay. 

ut suppose, on the other hand, that things take a favourable turn, then 
no sport can be more exciting. You are in a wild valley ; the burning sun 
is glaring on the trees and the tall ferns and the big shattered rocks which 
seem to haye tumbled out of the sky and plumped down into the forest at 
random ; your beaters have scattered far and wide in the chances of a long 
and hard pursuit; you are threading a narrow track scarcely giving a 
passage through the mass of foliage ; the shikarry is leading, anxious and 
alert, for the wild cries heard in the distance tell him that the game is on 
foot. On a sudden you hear the faint and distant crack of a rifle, and 
gazing in the direction of the sound, see your companion and fellow-hunt- 
er, followed by three or four natives, running on the shoulder of a distant 
hill that closes the far end of the valley. He stops, and his rifle silently 
emits a puff of white smoke ; along pause, and then you hear the faint re- 
port ; another puff and another crack ; he has evidently got sharp work 
on hand. Your shikarry, who has gazed for an instant as if transfixed, 
dashes off at speed, with a frantic ejaculation of “ sahib !’’ and an impatient 
twirl of his head that expresses the very intensity of beckoning and en- 
treaty ; hard on his heels, with your gun carriers close behind you—plunge 
up to your arm-pits through tangled ferns, and spring, at the risk of your 
limbs, from stone to stone in the rocky nullas that intersect the forest. 

As soon as you are pretty well blown, your shikarry puts on double 
steam, and. dashing at a congregation of broken rocks whose tops, rising 
above the sea of underwood, give a more uninterrupted view, vanishes— 
from your sight, at any rate, for you, puffing and blowing hideously, have 
just got your arms upon the top of the first rock, and in your struggles to 
draw the rest of your body after, are quite lost to all other considerations. 
Just then you catch a glimpse of him at the very summit in a perfect agony 
of beckoning ; with a fierce effort up you go, carrying away a great piece 
of cloth and some skin from your knee-cap as it grinds against the edge of 
the rock ; then missing your footing on the sloping stone, you pitch for- 
ward, cutting your knuckles and banging your rifle-barrel, whose iron 
clang mixes with the pretty vigorous curse you probably let out ; and 
then, choked with heat and exertion, you stand by the side of your shikar- 
ry, who pointing, violently, gasps out, “Sahib! sahib! ahlé! able!” You 
see nothing, but hear the crash of boughs, crash after crash coming up the 
valley ; then you see the bamboo tops waving violently, and, straining 
every nerve in their terror, five or six bison spring, with long bounds, up 
the slope of the rising ground that leads past your post. Crack ! goes your 
first barrel, and the whole herd in double consternation swerve sharp off 
to the right. Right and left, one gun after another, you let fly at your 
victim, as his great flank glances amongst the tree-trunks ; he swerves 
from his course, and wheeling wildly in a circle, falls on his haunches.— 
For a moment he balances himself, propped up on his fore legs, and sway- 
ing heavily from side to side, and then toppling over, sinks beneath the 
thick underwood, and with a few heavy groans lies still. The crashing of 
the jungle, fainter and fainter, marks the course of the flying herd, and 
you, running and stumbling and loading all at once, pant up to the fallen 
bison. “Tamb, sahib—tamb !”—« Stop, sir, stop!’’—says the cautious 
shikarry, who has & mortal aversion to a wounded gouwa ; then scramb- 
ling on to the top of a small rock and peering over the surrounding brush- 
wood, “ Purla,” saith he, dubiously—‘ he’s down ;’’—‘ Méla”—* he ’s 
dead.” At this joyful sound, all rush in frantically ; the sahib gazes be- 
nignantly at the great beast’s huge round belly turned up to the sky, and 
sniffs up the tremendously powerful scent of cow that it exhales; the na- 
tives, laughing and chuckling, squat round on their hams; the shikarry 
complacently observes that the game is “ley mota,”’ very big, and holds 
council with the village patel, who shakes his head knowingly, and declares 
that he was “ley zubbra,”’ an awfully fierce fellow. 

Or, perhaps, your fire, failing to bring the victim down, merely checks 
his flight, and brings him wounded to a stand-still in an impenetrable 
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thicket. Now, if any gentleman is fond of being excited, not to say fright- 
ened, is the moment to enjoy himself. The beaters (encircling the thicket, 





THe Aloiow, 











A struggle more terrible and bloody than ever is about to commence: 
Our soul is struck with indignation and horror. Shall we wait much lon- 


and mounting trees and rocks) hurl in great stones : the Sahibs, one on | ger for the day of expiation ? 


each side, with their guns cocked--stand within short shot of the bison’s | 


Notwithstanding the most solemn treaties of peace, explicitly declared, 


fortress, and look out for a charge. A huge stone smashes into the thicket, Protestant and aristocratic England is ever on foot. She must destroy that 
and is followed by the crack of a bough, as though something was moving | Catholicism and liberty of which France is always the sublime refuge. She 


inside : another stone, followed by a crash and a short rush: a perfect | 


volley of stones, and a chorus of yells, and then ee | 
swish, the tossing of three-tops, and switching of bushes and fern shows | 
the bison’s track ; as, taking the only point where the thick wood screens | 
him from fire, he cleaves his way through a sea of jungle right between 
your companion and yourself. “ Ahla! he’s come !— xéla ! he 8 gone!’ 
ells, shrieks, and execrations rise in every language. “ No, Sahib, no— 
he’s stopped again,” says the shikarry—and so he has ; his strength is not 
enough to sustain a prolonged flight, and he has only rushed into the den- 
sest thicket he can find—perfect galaxy or chevaua-de-frise of thoru-bushes, 
garnishing a steep declivity of the ground ; and into the very heart of 
this he has driven at one plunge. There is only one entrance, where a 
small nulla winds its way in, threading its course over great rocks and 
loose stones, and forming a kind of low tunnel through the over-arching 
branches. You poke your head in at the entrance, and peer into the 
gloomy twilight ; nothing to see or to hear, but an uncommon dampness 
like the bottom of a well: you drop into a sitting posture and (gracefully | 
working yourself along) scramble down a few yards. The other sahib is | 
is by your side—your shikarry at your back, holding his breath with | 
excitement--and a few of the boldest natives are along-side, peering | 
sharply down the nulla, and occasionally slashing at an obstinate bram- | 
ble-bough with their sickle-shaped bill-hooks. A crack in the bushes, and | 
a heavy b!owing breath between a pant and a groan, arrest every | 
one for a ‘uoment: you are in the act of shoving out one leg—spider- | 
fashion ; and, clutching your gun, you remain in that elegant position as | 
if turned to stone. Slowly and silently you resume your progress: the 
heavy breathings grow louder and more painful, accompanied every now | 
then by a short jerking, shove, as though some animal were forcing his | 
way through the branches by pushes, and resting and taking breath in the | 
interval. 
“Do you see him?” 





“ No, I don’t.” He'll be into us directly.” “ No, | 
he wont.” “Tamb, sahib, tamb—take care, sahib!”’ “I see him! I see 
his head!” “Then, in Heaven’s name, fire |’? All this passes in the 
ecstatic whisper that marks strong excitement combined with a desire for 
silence: then comes the bang of the gun-shot—you jump up, regardless of 
thorns ; all seems a blaze of powder, and a whirl of gray smoke “ Heaven 
and earth, is he here? Am I dead—tossed—kilt ? Which side is he coming 
from?’ But the smoke clears off, and nothing comes but a groan. “ Méla, 
Méla!” 

And the joys of bison-shooting by no means end with the death. I am 
not in general carnivorously inclined : I have no love for unmitigated and 
undisguised flesh. But there are two meats in India in whose favour I 
must make an exception. One is the haunch of a black buck ; and the 
other (which bears to a vulgar beef-steak pretty much the same relation 
that the haunch of the black buck does to vulgar mutton) is a bison-steak. 
The poor heathen, (of the more respectable castes,) though they will stretch 
their consciences so far as to show you the bison, yet reverence his sancti- 
ty—as a species of cow—so far as to decline eating him. Would that they 
could be brought out of the bonds of this unholy superstition !—provided 
they didn’t signalize their conversion to a better faith by eating all the 
bison on the Ghauts. I am not sure whether the enlightenment of the nig- 
gers on this, as well as some other points, will not be a bore for the sahibs 
in the long run. The out-caste tribes—those whom folk in England know 
by the name of Pariahs—are free-thinkers ; and the moment a bison is 
down, light a fire, and gorge themselves on the spot. I thought them beasts 
for it, at first : I do not now. 

I shall not soon forget my first bison-steak. I lament to this day the 
disadvantages under which I ate it ; for I had, asI thought, made my din- 
ner off chicken-pie before it appeared. But when it did appear, then was 
the chicken-pie forgotten ; and really it seemed to me as if there were no 
bounds or limits to one’s powers of eating. I would not wish to encourage 
him whom a friend of mine (who may, perhaps, remember and think ten- 
derly of the little occurrence I have just related) was wont to call “the 
ingehuous Gouwa-hunter’’ to fall tooth and nail on the first old bull he 
may floor ; but the first time he brings down a young cow, let him take a 
steak thereof—let him have it cooked without the slightest contamination 
of onions or other abominations, with no sauce except the rich brown gra- 
vy natural to the meat—no condiments except mustard, and mealy pota- 
toes to suck up the said gravy, and he will find his eyes water with ecstasy, 
and his fhouth screw up involuntarily into a grin of exceeding delight. I 
have tasted divers meats: as the ‘“soused head” of wild boars, which 
tastes like dirty dish-clouts dipped in vinegar; or bears’ paws, which are 
like coarse mutton-chops fried in a pot of genuine bear’s grease. All these 
are vanity—but gouwa’s-steak is not. 

--_eoe o.oo. 
MR. COBDEN’S PEACE-LOVING FRENCHMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Mr. Cobden has lately given us a fancy picture of the state of 
France. There, according to him, every man sits under his own vine, eat- 
ing his dinner with his own silver fork and wiping his mouth with his own 
damask napkin. If he have no protection for his person or his property, it 
is because he does not desire it. He scorns a Habeas Corpus Act, and 
despises the right of speech, of thought, or of action. He humbly submits 
to the many wrongs which perfidious England has inflicted on his country, 
has no regret for the past, and no thought of vengeance fog the future. 

Mr. Cobden “knows France well ;”’ he tells us all this, and assures us 
that no Frenchman dreams of invading England. He has had his reward ; 
for, although he be not considered a prophet in his own country, does not 
the Moniteur of Sunday last declare that “his views are substantially 
correct ;” and does it not join in “ adjuring the ministers of religion and 
all who value the peace of the world to combat the warlike propensities of 
the Englis’ people, and to preach goodwill, peace, and charity ?’ 

How this sermon is preached in France I propose to show Mr. Cobden, 
and, with your permission, I will cull a few flowers of rhetoric from a bou- 
quet ted presented to the Emperor of the French by “Fre leric Billot, 
avocal. 

I quote from the Lettres Franques & Napoléon III. to which your 
Paris correspondent has lately called attention. The censorship exists in | 
France, but has allowed the publication, and the person to whom they are 
addressed has not disavowed the sentiments contained in this volume. 


| that you will open to if. 





The picture given by our author of the condition of England, after a 
Successful French invasion, is exactly to the taste of Mr. Cobden and his | 
riends. No more war, no more ships, no more singing of “ Rule Britannia” | 
= talking of the Nile and Trafalgar, no more officers idling their time at 
- ubs—“ Redeant Saturnia regna”—and Mr. Cobden and his friends will | 
content, Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A “Ferocious ISLANDER.” 
Prince,—You have a mission pl inky t be y j av y 
: , t have a mission plainly set before you. You have power, 
pte ery force, which constitutes your cathanty ; you comutliiygpen 
ae tt ) — You are a great, a redoubtable fact. Inaction would 
the piven = without effect, and a cause without effect is valueless in 
' Pale ne — d,asitisina political system. 
sna ‘ane = by La ae you endorse all the humiliations of France ; that 
eee certian oF of the treaties of 1815 ; that peace ratifies the di- 
if a foreianer's psi by .our territory, and is the dishonouring acceptance 
t dignity nach oo fine, peace is the renunciation of every sentiment 
greatness of ver diaiahe - of every hope for the future prosperity and 
Snead af Ws eae y. 1 would say to Henry V. himself, if he sat on the 
p iS ancestors, and accepted these treaties, “ You are not worth 
to govern France.” ’ y 
Prince,—In the family of nations has ari isting of : 
altogether exceptional, which, since the discovery of the New World, and 
e pe ince the treaties of Westphalia, has asserted an insolent 
authority over other countries, and assumed the sole rig > ipati 
ony ae bang sac — this nation impose its blind ond paar my 
ai & £ ‘onal ‘natalie. where corruptive, its gold subjugates and putrefies 
It audaciously and with impunity violates ever sf 
A te ee y treaty, and grants to 
pate gonad jus aa liberty as i+ehooses, Tt holds the world in fetters, 


It has arrived at this poj 1 I declare i 
the shame of Europe--it can arrogantl DD it gre ei rou. shall 
do only what I will—I despise you.” ecm eee" FOS ay 


_ If this which I have asserted of England be 
cious, and should she not be outlawed by all 
should we not declare against this impious 
but of extermination? If it be true, shoul 
37,000 communes of France a crusade without quarter and without mercy ? 
If it be true, should not the toesin sound in every place where a French- 
man can hear it, and should not the cry “ To arms!” be repeated until 
millions of men, torch and steel in hand, have buried under its ruins this 


Engin, Smeeutee by the whole universe? We have not yet finished with 


true, is not her conduct atro- 
other nations? If it be true, 
people a war, not of reprisal, 
d not the toesin sound in the 





exists against the law of all society—against the laws of God. Such a 
nation must perish sooner or later. If your arm be raised against her, an 
arm more terrible will, perhaps, ere long, crush her brutal and perverse 
insolence. Let her remember that but for the assassination of Paul I. (of 
Russia) London would now, in all probability, have been but a French 


| subprefecture. England is but an ambuscade against all other Powers. 


She watches and spies them like a highwayman, and murders them when 
she thinks the booty worth having. We have destroyed the pirates and 
corsairs of Algeria, who were neither as dangerous or ruffianly as the Eng- 
lish ; and when we fight against her, we will conquer, because the God of 
Battles—the God of Justice—will fight with us. 

England is feudal. The yoke of 30,000 landowners weighs on 27,000,000 
citizens, on 125,000,000 colonists. 

She pays well, and is well served. 182,000,000 people have 30,000 
oligarchs for masters, to serve whom are 150,000,000 slaves. Such is the 
much vaunted English liberty! 

Thus, in chastising England, France offends not against liberty ; on the 
contrary, she gives it that assistance which at this day it requires in every 
nation. In punishing England we destroy the last and most dangerous of 
the civilised barbarisms of Europe. 

And what will happen, Prince, if your invasion be successful (and it 
will be)—if your army plant its banners in this land, hitherto always our 
enemy, and which, thanks to you, will cease to be so? You will destroy 
the principle of evil—the English oligarchy. You will give Treland equal 
rights. You will place the United Kingdom in a condition for ever harm- 


less, by establishing the principle of equal maritime rights for all the 


world ; and the world will bless you, and hail with welcome the new era 
And whatever happens, citizen or Cesar, you 
will for all time be greater than him you have taken as a model, for he 
only irritated and destroyed, whereas you will calm and rebuild. 

When your victorious flag shall wave over London you will summon 
the Powers to a congress, where the just rights of all will be decided at an 
alliance really holy. France will resume her limits and all the maritime 
ports which are her due. Her colonies will be restored ; Malta will be hers, 
and Egypt will flourish under her laws. Poland will be restored to inde- 
pendence, Russia will rule in the East, and Constantinople will become 
Christian ; and the fraternity of peoples will then be a truth. 

Thirty thousand English patricians will suffer—rather say 30,000 leeches 
will be destroyed, and 30,000 citizens created—150,000,000 men will be 
freed. England will date her emancipation, her prosperity, from the day 
when the universe shall be freed from the tyranny of this handful of men 
—of this knot of aristocrats whose insolent despotism knows no bounds. 
She will no longer “ press” her sailors, and 45,000 men will be restored to 
their maritime pursuits, to their families, and their liberty. She will no 
loager need to keep up a fleet of 600 ships, and to expend hundreds of 
millions for maintaining the means of barbarism and destruction. Her 
gold will belong to all, and will circulate for the life and happiness of all. 
What England has given us has been poison. In return we will impart to 
her the bread of life, for France has never afforded cause of regret to those 
who have followed in her noble footsteps. 

If our industry suffer, it is on account of England! 
guish, it is the fault of England! 
lish must answer for it! 
fault of the English! 


If our navy lan- 
If our commerce be destroyed, the Eng- 
If we have neither ports nor colonies, it is the 
If we can command no foreign trade, it is the fault 
of the English! If we are periodically revolutionised, it is the fault of 
the English. If we are humiliated and insulted, it is by the English! 

Will you still hesitate? I see the dangers which threaten you ; not in 
the cannon which uselessly bristle on the English coast, but in the terrors 
with which the news of your promotion to power has struck her. 

She trembles, because she knows she has committed the greatest crimes 
against France. She trembles, because as yet she is unsupported in the 
struggle against us, and because she knows that at present she could not 
prevent our landing on her shores, and that by landing we should destroy 
her. She trembles, because she knows that in our lowest chaumiéres 
her name is cursed, and that from all our hearts issues one long cry of 
vengeance. 

But, Prince, she will cease to tremble if you give her time to reflect, to 
agitate, to excite the jealous susceptibilities of Europe. 

She will cease to tremble if her intrigues and her gold are accepted, and 
if by another blind coalition she enchain on the Continent a force which 
should serve only against herself. 

No further hesitation, then, “C’est au galop qu'il faut marcher sur 
elle.” France only waits the signal. Send, then, your herald, and declare 
to the most cruel enemy of France that her hour has come. Let the tocsin 
announce it to our towns and country. Europe will leap for joy, and 
150,000,000 of England’s slaves will raise their voices to God and will 
bless you. Then the injuries of Clive, of Hastings, and Wellesley will be 
avenged. And the 19th century will undo the treaties of Westphalia. And 
humanity will respire. England will be conquered because right is on 
our side, and the coalitions will be destroyed, and the treaties of ’15 will 
receive their deathblow. 

Prince, if this war be glory to France it is a duty for you. To arms 
then, and let the bright sun shine again on our dear country. As at the 
Crusades, let us repeat ‘ God wills it.” Yes, God wills it, for the laws of 
justice are violated. Yes, God wills it, for the brow of the first nation in 
the world should no longer be sunk in the dirt. God wills it, for the des- 
tinies of humanity depend on the destinies of France. 

Let us repeat, with sacred enthusiasm, that France would rather wade 
in blood than in mire. 

France would rather hear the sound of the thunder than the noise of the 
chains with which an insolent people destroyed our liberties. And then 
peace will reign in France—in Europe—in the world. And the Empire, 
according to your thought, will be peace—a great, a strong peace, which 
will pain neither conqueror nor vanquished, because it will be a great vic- 
tory of civilisation over that which pretends thereto only to destroy the 
moral interests of all people. And the Empire will be peace, and peace 
thus obtained will be a truth. 

Prince, “ L’Empire, c’est la paix” will be the watchword of humanity 
if it signify—Justice to France! Peace to continental Europe! War! 
war to England! 


a 


THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME; CALL FOR A TRUCE. 


The Government measures are no longer a matter of speculation. 
“You see your dinner,” as the master of the house says at a family gather- 
ing, equally anxious to invite attention to the viands on the table and to 
warn against rash expectations. The public will not be disappointed, and 


| certainly will not be astonished at the programme. What can be expected 


from Ministers who dropped from the Christmas-tree, and who are barely 
half-way through their first official quarter? But, lest it should be thought 
that while we defend we depreciate, we will say at once that we are per- 
fectly satisfied with the bill of fare before us, even though it does not come 
up to German dimensions. All experience proves the dishonesty of pro- 
mising much, for much cannot be done in one session. If the measures 
enumerated by Lord John Russell last night are tolerably well digested, 
and really pass into law, they will constitute an important mass of legis- 
lation. Taking them in the order in which they are described, and in 
which they are to be introduced, Lord John Russell announces a bill to 
enable the Canadian Legislature to deal with the clergy reserves, a pilot- 
age bill to be accompanied with explanations on various other matters 
respecting the shipping interest, a bill for the removal of the Jewish dis- 
abilities, a measure, or a “ proposal,” as Lord John ealls it, “ which will 
tend to great improvements, and promote the cause of education through- 
out the country ;’ a “ proposition” with respect to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the recent commissions of inquiry, an educa- 
tional measure affecting Scotland, a “ proposal” with respect tothe system 
of secondary punishments, in order to supply the place of transportation 
to the Australian colonies which Her Majesty’s Ministers have determined 
to stop forthwith, a Landlord and Tenant Bill for Ireland of a nature to 
settle that much agitated question—and nothing more this session. Imme- 
diately on the opening of the session of 1854, Lord John hopes to intro- 
duce a measure of Parliamentary Reform, which, however, he cannot 
undertake to say will be much more comprehensive than that of last year ; 


and he also trusts he may then be able to put the Income-tax on a more 


satisfactory and permanent footing. Such we believe to be the substance 
of Lord John’s statement last night. Here and there the hint of a measure 
may have escaped our attention, or our pen, but we have at least given 
the chief heads of the work cut out for the session. ssid 

Some of these measures are of gufficient magnitude to distinguish a ses- 
sion that did nothing else of a progressive or remedial character. To 
provide a good substitute for penal colonies, to devise a plan that would 
secure the means of education for all without trenching upon religious 
liberty or truth, to make the Universities really open and national in- 
stitutions, and to give Irish tenants a tithe of what they expect without 
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abolishing the interest of the landlord, are works severally enough for one 
year—not to say one Administration. To be candid, we do note 

to see it all done by next Au None of these things are done in a 
hurry. We have to consider not merely whether Parliament will have 
time io exhaust half a dozen important subjects in as many months, 
but whether it will be able to do so in addition to all the other subjects 
which will be forced on its attention by hostile or independent tors. 
Ireland will come in for a good deal. The Parliamentary and financial 
reformers will have their say out. There are near two hundred members 
who will have to prove the wisdom of their electors, by speaking on some 
subject or other. The agricultural interest will not be who ly silent. 
Cardinal Wiseman and Maynooth have already been mentioned. The 
Crystal Palace is to be opened this summer either on Sunday or not. Sir 
Benjamin Hall and the Marquis of Blandford are already at work on Church 
property and episcopal incomes. The Ecclesiastical Courts are really to 
have something done with them as soon as a pending inquiry is conel 

Such are a few of the seeds of prospective legislation dropped on the 
waters last night in the space of one brief hour, for the house was up atten 
minutes past 6. We had almost forgotten that there are a hundred and 
thirty election petitions, some of them involving nice questions, and all of 
them likely to bring out the fact of considerable bribery and 
With all this before us, are we wise or not to be satisfied with the m 
contents of the Ministerial programme? 

We know how idle it is to offer advice to independent members. What 
does an independent member care for but his hobby, on which he’ rides in 
and out of the House whenever it is his humour to do so? And what is he 
when not on his hobby? Equally useless is it to reason with the 
tion. It is the business of an Opposition, before all things, to cease to be 
the Opposition by changing places with the other side. For them to facili- 
tate public business is to bow their necks tothe feet of the enemy. So, at 
least, they imagine. Nevertheless, we cannot but urge on all sides the 
very great public benefit of letting other subjects alone for this session, 
and confining discussion to the topics of the Ministerial programme. Next 
session is not quite so uncertain an epoch as “ to-morrow,” for to-morrow 
depends not only on the will, but even on the life of the procrastinator, 
while, if the world endures, next session will certainly arrive. Then put 
off to next session, on the faith of the Ministerial undertaking, the whole 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. Give it a rest for one year. There is 
much virtue in rotation crops, whether in farming or in politics, and even 
a fallow is not wholly thrown away. Let the ballot become a novelty. 
Say nothing about £10 county voters, and we shall be glad to be reminded 
of them next year. It is possible to surfeit even of Irish grievances, and 
perhaps we may acquire a new taste for them by a short abstinence. 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright have stolen a march on the session by a whole 
fortnight of publicity. Will not that content them for the present ? There 
is nothing in the measures announced by Government last night which 
need excite hostility or suspicion. Then, for one year at least, let ma 
nimity and patriotism prevail, and let us have a truce to faction. Next 
session parties may resume their warfare with all the more grace for their 
temporary self-denial. Last year at this time we urged “fair play” for 
the Protectionist Cabinet, when it was in the power of the Liberals to ter- 
minate its reign at a very short notice. This year we ask fair play, not 
for the Administration, which is safe enough for the present, and does not 
want such an appeal, but for its measures, which it is possible for faction 
or folly to retard, and even to drown, in the hubbub of desultory debate. 
All that we ask is, that no subject be propounded except with a view to 

resent effect, and that no measures be pressed on the attention of the 
gislature of which there is not a conceivable chance that they can be 
passed this session.— Times Feb 11. 
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THE DUPES OF MAZZINI AND KOSSUTH. 


There is nothing easier of acquisition than vicarious fame—nothing 
more simple than to win honour at the cannon’s mouth by deputy. This 
consideration is foreed upon the mind by the contrast between what the 
wretched Milanese must be enduring at the present moment and the bom- 
bastic fustian which is addressed to the victims of those who are called the 
revolutionary leaders, Although the particulars have not yet reached 
us, we can have little doubt that the unfortunate inhabitants of Milan are 
at the present moment exposed to the wildest excesses of military tyranny, 
mainly through the solicitations of a knot of persons whose own necks are 
not out of the halter. We find Mazzini and Kossuth disseminating the 
most fiery addresses to the Lombard and Hungarian patriots, exhorting 
them to defy the Austrian tyrants to the last, and strike home for liberty 
to the last drop of their blood. Why do not these proclamations bear the 
address of Milan, not Bayswater? If it was time for the people to rise, 
it was time for the leaders of the revolution to appear at their head. If 
there was not the shadow of a chance that the insurrection should be at- 
tended with effect, then the guilt of the blood uselessly and idly shed lies 
at the door of those who roused the populace to premature action. Of 
what avail can it be to the cause of revolution that a number of towns- 
people should be exposed to the sabres and bayonets of the Austrian troops? 
We can conceive but one reason, which is, that it may chime in with the 
designs of the leaders and contrivers of these risings that partial mas- 
sacres should occasionally take place in order to keep the fire of indigna- 
tion alive. Of the movements of M. Mazzini we know but little, but it 
appears probable that he is lying safely ensconced in some Swiss canton, 
where he is as comfortable as though he were in Old Bond street, while 
the people of Milan are enduring butchery at his behest. As to his co- 
dictator of Hungary, M. Kossuth has attained that point in the public es- 
timation that we scarcely feel warranted in noticing any of his expressions 
or acts. But it must make the blood of every sincere and straightforward 
man, no matter whether Austrian or Socialist, white or red, boil with no 
common indignation to see this hero of the tribune and the writing-desk 
hallooing on the wretched victims to certain destruction, while he himself 
enjoys the most perfect personal security under the guardianship of British 
law. Surely, if events are left to follow their natural course, disturbances 
will come soon enough without hurrying on a parcel of miserable dupes 
to an inevitable destruction, which can have no possible effect upon the 
result of this great struggle.—Jbid. 


INDIA; THE RANGOON WAR. 
The following letter, dated Bombay, 3rd January, gives interesting par- 
ticulars of the events chronicled last week. 





“ About two months ago, when Sir J. Cheape’s division recaptured 
Prome without loss or resistance, notwithstanding the vaunted prepara- 
tions of the Burmese, the ease with which the recapture was effected, and 
the languid character of the resistance hitherto attempted in other quar- 
ters, were such as almost to justify the expectations then very generally 
entertained, that nothing was wanting to the complete termination of the 
war but Sir J. Cheape’s expected return with the second division and with 
the formal proclamation of the annexation of Pegue. These expectations 
are now no longer entertained by any one ; and the predictions of those 
who always insisted on the inevitable necessity of an advance on the capi- 
tal are daily receiving fresh confirmation from the progress of events. 
General Godwin has found, and still finds, too much to do in the lower 
country to allow of his returning to Prome, as it was intended he should 
have done six weeks ago. I mentioned in my last that since’ the fall of the 
river had compelled the withdrawal of our large steamers from its waters 
the Burmese troops had returned to its banks, and commenced a harassin, 
system of attack on our communications, in attempting to repress whic 
one of our detachments had been repulsed, with the loss of its commander 
(Capt. Gardner). Since this occurrence the Irrawaddy has been patrolled 
by two steamers, with 300 men on board, under the command of Lieut. 
Col. Handseome, who ‘has been going up and down the river every now 
and then, landing and surprising the enemy, with whom his detachments 
have had a few skirmishes.’ In some of these hand to hand encounters 
have taken place, in which the Burmese have conducted themselves with 
much more spirit than they have hitherto manifested when brought into 
collision with larger bodies of regular troops. During the last fortnight 


General Godwin’s voluminous despatches regarding the recapture of 


Pegue, and also the plans of his attack, have been severely commented on 
by the Indian press. The list of casualties consequent on this operation 
has been swelled by the deaths, since my last letter, of Brigadier Macneil 
and Lieut. Cooke ; the first from the effects of a stroke of the sun, and the 
second from a musket-wound received on that occasion. Shortly after the 
arrival of General Godwin’s Pegue despatches at Calcutta a rumour be- 
came prevalent in the bazaar that the Burmese had succeeded in recaptur- 
ing the town; and, from the last accounts from Rangoon, it appears that 
such a disaster was really rendered imminent by General Godwin's extra- 
ordinary want of caution in establishing at Pegue, 60 miles from his head- 
quarters, an outpost only 400 strong and ill provided with ammunition, 
within easy reach of the 10,000 or 15,000 Burmese known to be at Shoygyn 
under the command of the King’s brother-in-law, Moung Kr ouk Loung, 

and in taking no precautions for keeping up the communication with Ran- 

goon by parties sufficiently strong to encounter the opposition that might 

be naturally expected in traversing 60 miles of an enemys country. On 





returning from Pegue, General Godwin left 400 men and two guns under 
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the command of Major Hill, of the 1st Madras Fusileers, posted on the ter- 
race of the pagoda. They had little ammunition, but some was to be sent 
immediately from Rangoon. The very night of the General’s departure 
the Burmese made a bold attempt to recapture the pagoda. They came 
boldly on with their scaling ladders, but were repulsed with some loss ; 
they, however, destroyed some commissariat stores which had not been 
taken into the pagoda. They then returned, leaving behind them the 
scaling-ladders, which are said to be of a very superior kind. On the 3d 
of December they made a similar night attack, but it had been expected, 
and they were again driven off. The attacks then became incessant, and 
much inconvenience was felt at the non-arrival of the supply of ammuni- 
tion expected from Rangoon. This supply had been despatched from Ran- 
goon in a large flat-bottomed boat, with 25 Burmese boatmen and 20 se- 

s on board. 
ae When close to Pegue the boat was attacked by a large body of Bur- 
mese advantageously posted. The Sepoys fought as long as the amuni- 
tion in their pouches lasted, and, having lost four killed and several 
wounded, they abandoned the boat and made a rush for Pegue,. which 
most of them succeeded in reaching. Major Hill immediately sallied out 
with a party of the Madras Fusilieers in search of the remainder, and had 
the good fortune to come upon the enemy before they had time to kill 
more than one of their prisoners. Six Sepoys were found tied up ready 
for execution, and one, the havildar of the party, had been just beheaded. 
The commander at Shoygyn, Moung Krouk Loung, had determined to 
crush the small garrison General Godwin had so imprudently exposed, and 
his dispositions seem to have been very well imagined. He first of all em- 
ployed the force already on the spot to intercept Major Hill’s communica- 
tion with Rangoon, and to harass the garrison with a night attack. Mean- 
while he concentrated his force for the complete investment of the place, 
and despatched 2,000 men to stockadé the river below Pegue, so as to 
prevent the arrival of reinforcements from Rangoon. Major Hill’s situa- 
tion now became critical. He had despatched four messengers to Rangoon 
in succession, but it was doubtful whether they would be able to reach 
General Godwin. His position was invested by 6,000 men with guns, his 
ammunition was nearly expended, he would soon have onl the bayonet to 
trust to, and his men were already harassed by defending the place against 
the incessant attacks of the Burmese for four days and nights. Major 
Hill’s messengers, however, fortunately reached Rangoon, and 150 marines 
and all the men-of-war boats available were immediately despatched to 
his assistance, under Capt. Shadwell, with 300 English soldiers of Major 
Hill’s regiment, on board the .Verbudda steamer. This body, however, 
failed in its endeavours to force the passage to Pegue. It is said that the 
Nerbudda grounded, and did not reach the scene of action. The progress 
of the remainder of the force (consisting of marines and sailors) wasarrest- 
ed by a ljne of atakes driven into the bed of the river, and defended by a 
heavy flank fire from intrenchments crowning the high banks on each side. 
‘It was found that the Burmese had taken up such positions, and were in 
such strength, that to persevere in the attempt to force the way to Major 
Hill’s relief with so small a force would have been madness.’ The boats 
therefore retired, after having lost six men killed and 27 wounded, includ- 
ing two officers. ‘As soon as the repulse of this little force was known in 
Rangoon the most energetic measures were taken tg send off 1,600 men in 
boats and steamers. Generals Godwin and Steele both accompanied them, 
and Colonel Sturt marched by land with 700 men, including four Horse 
Artillery guns. The road is hard and dry, and he will meet no physical 
impediment. On Monday, 13th, reports were flying about in all directions 
that the whole garrison of Pegue was cut up. The next day the roar of 
distant artillery in the direction of Pegue awakened great interest ; but 
happily a letter, written by Major Hill on the evening of Sunday, the 12th, 
which been brought in by a native, gave assurance of his safety. Three 
desperate efforts had been made by the Burmese to take the fortress, but 
they were repulsed each time with great loss. Major Hill had lost only 
three men, and had no doubt of being able to hold out. The garrison 
were well, and in fine spirits. Generai Godwin, with his force, was ex- 
pases tor each Pegue on Monday evening, when all fears regarding that 
ve little band would cease.’ Reports since received state that Pegue 
had been relieved, and that both our columns had encountered the Bur- 
mese in great strength, and defeated them with heavy loss. Particulars 
have not yet arrived, but the Sikh regiment is said to have distinguished 
itself. Ihave already mentioned that the communication between Ran- 
n and Prome is kept open by a system of river patrols, in addition to 

e steam force commanded by Col. Handscome for the purpose. The boats 
of the steamers of the Indian navy are also similarly employed. It is re- 
ported that ‘Capt. Hewett, with the boats of the .Mozuffer and Fox, has 
surprised a party. of 3,000 Burmese at Pantamon, on the Irrawaddy, kill 
ing nambers 3; among the rest, the chief's son, a person of great im- 

ce, 

From Prome we learn that-- 

“ A Burmese of very high rank is said to have arrived at Etha-Miew from 
Ava with 2,000 very select men. He is to resist us to the best of his ability 
at Etha-Miew, but in the event of his sustaining a defeat there—an event 
considered to be just possible—he is authorised to treat with us. A non- 
commissioned officer, who had imprudently ventured about a mile from 
our lines, has been carried off by the Burmese. Prome is said to be sit- 
uated in a swamp, and consequently unhealthy. The high ground in the 
immediate neighbourhood would, however, afford an eligible site for the 
future cantonments. ‘ 

“Tt is reported that an advance on Ava is now determined on, and that 
it will take place on the arrival of the elephant brigade at Prome, which 
is expected to take place in January. The following extract from the 
Friend of India embodies the opinions universally entertained in India 
regarding the present position of affairs in Burmah :— 

“* The rapidity and success of our first movements in Burmah had para- 
lyzed the Burmese authorities, and, if the blow could have been followed 
up, the war would have been immediately terminated. But our matchless 
inactivity, for so many months, the capture and relinquishment of Prome 
by the steamers, the occupation of Pegue, and our retirement from it, have 
again given heart to the Ava Cabinet, and created a persuasion that it 
was quite possible to drive us back into the sea. The errors we have com- 
mitted have produced a large crop of untoward results.’ 

; “Tt is wpa reported that four of the number of Queen’s regiments 
hitherto lent to the East India Company are to be withdrawn to England, 
and their places supplied by a corresponding increase of four European 
regiments to the East India Company’s army ; two of the new regiments 
being allotted to Bengal and one a-piece to each of the other pre- 
sidencies,”’ 

A despatch of ten days later from Bombay, says, 

“A proclamation, dated Dec. 20, says, that now and for the future the 
province of Pegu will form a part of the Eastern British territory.” 

A subsequent despatch states that the treaty for the annexation of Pegu, 
dated December 20th, concludes with the intimation that in case the Bur- 
mese Emperor should refuse to make an immediate peace, or should 
molest our new territory, the whole empire will be subdued, and the Em- 
pow dethroned. The Burmese, however, make no sign of acceding to 

proposition, and an advance on Ava was considered inevitable. The 
advance will probably take. place as soon as the necessary means of tran- 
sport have been collected. 





NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


CoMMANDER INGLEFIELD AND Mr. Kexnepy.—Com 
who commanded the Jsabe/ screw steam vessel last ye 
prising search by Smith’s Sound, where he discovered a great expanse of 
open water, received a letter on Thursday morning last, appointing him 
to the command of the Phenix screw steam sloop at Deptford, which we 
stated last year had been taken up from Woolwich to that dockyard to be 

for a voyage to the Arctic regions. The Phenix screw steam 
sloop was built at Chatham in 1832, of 809 tons barden, from a design by 
Sir Robert Steppings, and she was among the earliest Government steam- 
ers fitted with a screw propeller and oscillating engines, by John Penn & 
Son, of 260-horse power. She can stow 210 tons of coals, and has good 
accommodation on ened for the comfort of the crew, with ample zoom for 
a large supply of stores. When brought down to Woolwich, in the course 
of next week, she will have her boilers, now at this yard, put on board 
and be made ready to leave in the first week of May next for the Arctic 
regions. It is not yet decided, but it is fully expected that the Lady 
Franklin sailing vessel, formerly purchased by Government for Captain 
Penny’s expedition, and now at Chatham, will accom any the Phenix as 
a store ship, and be also well supplied with coals for the use of the Phenix 
and the vessels of Captain Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition. The inten- 
tion of sending out Commander Inglefield’s expedition is in the first in- 
stance to proceed to Beechy Island with a fresh supply of provisions and 
Rhy am a. ae gn ot — the Worth Star, Commander 

xpec nd stationed there as a rendezy 7 

sels of Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition. eee one 


er’s The Phenix having accom- 
plished that part of the object in sending her during the present” year to 


the Arctic regions, will then be under a kind of discretion } 

the command of Commander Inglefield, to procced to Smith’s ay he 
Sound, and follow up the discoveries he e in the former in 1852, leay- 
ing the Lady Franklin, sailing tender to the Phenix, at the Carey 


mander Inglefield, 
ar during her enter- 


Islands, or other eligible winter harbour at the part of Bu‘Tin’s Bay at the 
mouth of Smith’s Sound, as a rendezvous for the officers and the crew of 
the Pheniz to fall back upon in the event of any unforeseen accident to 
| the steam sloop. Lady Franklin, the devoted wife of Sir John Franklin, 
| still entertains the fond hope that her long absent husband will again be 
restored to her, and her whole energies at the present time are directed to 
the sending out the Isabel screw steam vessel of 16 nominal horse power, 
but, being on the high pressure principle, capable of working to a much 
higher power. Mr. Kennedy, who commanded the Prince Albert in her 
recent voyage to the Arctic regions, visited the Isabel at Woolwich on 
Thursday last, and made a minute inspection of her, as, if it is finally de- 
cided that she will proceed to Behring Straits, he will have the command, 
and be accompanied by Monsieur ellot, the Frenchman who was with 
him during the last voyage, and who has again volunteered his services 
most generously and gratuitously in any further service Mr. Kennedy may 
euter upon, in compliance with the wishes of Lady Franklin, in search of 
Sir John Frank!'n. Mr. Bardin, who accompanied Commander Inglefield 
last year in the /sabel as engineer of that vessel, has also offered his ser- 
vices to proceed in her with Mr. Kennedy.— Times, Feb. 7 








Lapy Frank_ry.—Our apprehensions dhat a steam tender to the Rattle- 
snake would not be despatched by the Admiralty to assist the latter ship 
in her long and arduous voyage to Behring’s Straits are confirmed :—the 
Admiralty having declared that they will not send a vessel on this im- 
portant service—Bearing in mind that the object of the Rattlesnake is, 
to convey provisions to the Plover, lying at or near Point Barrow, which 
is several hundred miles to the north-east of Behring’s straits,—and further 
that the Plover did not attain that very high latitude without the greatest 
difficulty,—it is manifest thatif it be of vital cousequence that she should 
be reinforced, the strong arm of steam—which is all but omnipotent in the 
Arctic Regions—should be employed to assist in accomplishing this ard- 
uous undertaking. Without such auxiliary power, it is probable that the 
object cannot be accomplished at all.—It is, indeed, proposed, as we are 
informed by Capt. Trollope, the Commander of the Rattlesnake, to tow 
his ship by steam through the Straits of Magellan :—but it is when the 
pack ice is encountered in Behring’s Straits that steam is wanted,——not 
where the sea is open. 

Though the Admiralty, however, have determined on performing this 
work of humanity in so imperfect a manner, we have it in our power to 
announce that an individual will do what is left officialiy undone, and 

rivate enterprise will again fill up the deficient measure of public duty. 

hat individual is, Lady Franklin ; whose name will be handed down to 
distant generations in intimate and honourable connexion with the inter- 
esting history of the Arctic Expeditions. Failing in her earnest demands 
on the Admiralty to despatch a steamer to Behring’s Straits, Lady Frank- 
lin conceived the project of herself sending out a vessel of this description. 
Grave monetary and other difficulties rose up against her ; but these are 
lessened by intelligence which has lately reached her from Van Diemen’s 
Land, to the effect that the friends of her gallant husband in that colony 
—over which, it will be remembered, he presided as Governor for five 
years—have, unsolicited, subscribed a sum, exceeding, we believe, £1,000, 
for the purpose of assisting his wife to defray the cost of the Privae 
Searching Expeditions. The amount of the subscriptions, with an affec- 
tionate address signed by the authorities and principal inhabitants of 
Hobart Town and the neighbourhood, are now on their way to England. 
This large and seasonable reinforcement to her funds at once determined 
Lady Franklin to send out a steamer to assist,—or, as may be truly 
more said, to enable the Arctic Relief Expedition to Behring’s Straits to 
be successfully carried out. A 

The ship that will in all probability be selected for this important ser- 
vice is, the sabe/,—which has lately made so dashing and successful a 
voyage to the head of Baffin’s Bay and to the mouth of Wellington Chan- 
nel. The steamer will probably be sent out about the middle of April. 
It is intended, we believe, that the Rattlesnake shall be despatched on the 
2nd of February ; but as she will be very deep in the water, owing to 
her excessive load of provisions, her rate of sailing will be diminished, so 
that a steamer sailing in April will easily overtake her. 

We may mention with reference to the physical geography of Behring’s 
Straits and the vicinity, that Capt. Moore—who has recently returned 
to England from that part of the Arctic Regions—declares, that, to the 
best of his belief, he descried land on more than one occasion tu the north 
of Point Barrow. This, as affecting the question of an open sea and a 
north-west passage, is of the highest importance.—Atheneum, Jan. 29. 





Tue GrINNELL Expepririon ; Dr. Kane.—We are glad to learn that Dr. 
Kane has finally completed his preparations for the renewed exploration 
of the Arctic Seas, upon which he designs to enter as early as possible in 
the coming season. He has succeeded in organizing a scientific corps of 
four gentlemen, who, acting under his own supervision, and animated, it 
may be hoped, by something of his own intelligent zeal in the cause of 
science, may bring back facts of the utmost scientific importance, even if 
they fail—as we hope they will not—in the main object of their hazardous 
and heroic search. In this corps will be an Astronomer, who will have a 
permanent Observatory at Smith’s Sound, and a Zoologist, whose atten- 
tion will be specially devoted to the lower orders of marine life--the food 
of the whale, whose migrations may be determined by the characteristics 
of the life on which it feeds. The deck officersare four in number—two of 
them volunteers from the last expedition. They all hold naval appoint- 
ments for the purpose of rendering them amenable to fixed discipline ; 
but none ofa higher rank than that of boatswain. They are all practical 
men—hard-fisted and enduring ; one of them has already spent six years 
in Baflin’s Bay, and returns from a recent shipwreck. The crew consists 
of nine Bangor seals-men. They are to procure forty-eight dogs from the 
coast of Greenland, with Esquimaux drivers, and leave with sledges, gutta- 
percha boats, and the equipments of a large party in the Fall. They in- 
tend to leave New-York on the 16th of April. They will carry with them 
the hearty good wishes of thousands and tens of thousands of their coun- 
trymen.—WV. Y. Daily Times.—Let us add that the same good wishes will 
attend them from thousands and tens of thousands of British hearts. 





SEVEN PROPOSED INTER-OCEANIC ROUTES. 


Nearly a century has elapsed since William Paterson, a Scottish mer- 
chant of great energy and considerable wealth, planned the gigantic 
scheme of connecting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans by means of a city, 
which should extend from the eastern to the western shore of the Isthmus 
of Darien. Seduced by the earnestness and talent of the young adventurer, 
British capitalists were induced to take stock, and a goodly company of 
volunteers sailed from Scotland, to lay the foundations of the “ City of 
Darien.” We need not remind our readers how disease thinned, internal 
dissensions weakened, and famine crushed the emigrants ; or recall to their 
memory the painful image of the baffled projector—broken in spirit, 
widowed, and bowed by, bodily suffering—as he returned home, one 
of the few survivors of the expedition. In alluding to a story which is 
now as familiar to the novel reader as to the student of history, we have 
rather desired to draw attention to the site and nature of Paterson’s 
schemes, than to the melancholy fate of their author—to illustrate by a 
rapid glance at the present projects of inter-oceanic communication, the 
enormous strides which America and the world have made, since Great 
Britain was thrown into a ferment by a scheme for building a city which 
should overlook two oceans, and approximate to the received ideas of an 
earthly paradise. 

No less than seven lines of communication have been traced across the 
strip of land which connects the northern and southern continents. Two 
cross Mexico. The first (by which we received on Monday, dates from 
San Francisco to the 2d inst.) was surveyed by Colonel Ramsey and a par- 
ty of engineers last summer. They reported that the Mescala was. or 
might easily be made, navigable for a considerable distance ; that if a line 


there connected with land conveyances, Vera Cruz could be reached three 
days after leaving the Pacific. Steamers have not yet been placed on the 
Mescala, and the mail which Colonel Ramsey has contracted to carry, now 
crosses Mexico from Vera Cruz to Acapulo. Five days are allowed by the 
contract for this portion of the journey ; but our readers need not be in- 
formed that even the three days estimated as the length of the transit by 
the Mescala will soon be reduced by the aid of railroads, dredging ma- 
chines, and other time-saving contrivances. Whether, indeed, the Mesca- 
la route might not be advantageously superseded altogether by a railroad 
from Acapuleo to Vera Cruz, through Puebla, and thus the long inland 
journey cut down to some 350 miles, is a question which Col. Ramsey and 
his associates will be better able to answer than ourselves. Natural ob- 
stacles may render a railroad impossible ; but if it could be made, we 
think the prospect of Acapulco becoming the great Pacific seaport for our 
Australian commerce, is a strong inducement to make the attempt. 

The second line, in geographical order, is the Tehuantepec route. This 
has been already so often brought before the public that every one is fa- 
miliar with its history. Thanks to the Senate, the newspapers, and Mr. 
Benton, Don José de Garay and Peter Hargous are old acquaintances. 
All the world knows that Mr. Mason’s warlike report fell harmlessly on 
the heads of the Mexican government. President Arista, poor fellow, had 
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his hands too full at home to mind our threats. A Mexican association, 
styled the Guanajuato Company, obtained the grant which Hargous 
claimed in vain. For a short while hopes were eniertained that the road 
would be built ; but Mexican sluggishness and Mexican poverty have not 
become proverbs without reason. Whether the Guanajuato Company de- 
clined to aid the government—whether they had no money to give, or 
whether President Cevallos is a better judge of national character than 
his predecessor—we cannot say ; but certain it is that the Mexican gran- 
tees have fared no better than Garay himself. The grant has been as- 
signed to Mr. Sloo. We may form a shrewd notion of the arguments em- 
ployed by him, and to which he owes his victory over his Ameriean and 
Mexican competitors, from the fact that he has already paid $300,000 into 
the Mexican treasury, and has agreed to pay a further sum, of equal 
amount at a fixed period—these loans to be repaid to him out of the 
twenty per cent which the Mexican government reserves to itself on the 
net profits of the road. We augur well of this arrangement. In point of 
fact, all the troubles of Mexico spring from one source—poverty. If the 
government had a flourishing exchequer at command, there is no reason 
why Mexico should not be as tranquil as any of the Central American 
States. If Mr. Sloo can supply the Mexican authorities with money 
to govern the country, it is probable that they will sustain him in the en- 
Cag of the grant, and thus the road will be built. This is the main 
ing. 

The Nicaragua route from San Juan del Norte to the Pacific, is the 
next in order. Ofits present business, we need not speak ; and even with- 
out the proposed ship canal, the advantages of this route would always 
command a cansiderable traffic. As soon as the $30,000,000, which it is 
estimated the canal will cost are expended, we shall be in a position to 
judge of its peculiar merits; meanwhile, the company have the start of 
their competitors, and will only have themselves to blame if ‘they are 
beaten in the race. 

Further south, on the disputed territory, at the bend in the isthmus, sur- 
veyors are now employed in examining the practicability of an inter- 
oceanic canal, and we may shortly expect to hear of their decision. Fol- 
lowing the course of the Chiriqui river the proposed canal would strike 
the Pacific south of Golfo Dolce, and might serve as a boundary line he- 
tween Costa Rica and New Granada. 

The Panama route, if it were deserted to-morrow, would have no reason 
to complain of fortune. An unwholesome desert in 1847, in five years it 
has risen to be one of the greatest thoroughfares on this continent, has 
built up a flourishing city at either terminus, and given life to a large ex- 
tent of territory. The proprietors of the steamers on the route have real- 
ized large fortunes, and a whole army of Indians and natives have earned 
a profitable livelihood, where remunerative labour was comparatively un- 
known. Aspinwall and Panama are living proofs of its success. 

The two remaining routes are as yet mere schemes, possessing -what 
feasibility our readers must judge. The first is the inter-oceanic canal 
across the isthmus at Darien--Paterson’s old scheme, in short—which an 
English company propose to build, at an expense of seventy-five millions 
of dollars. A mere bagatelle this, to the merchant princes of Leadenhall 
and Lombard streets ; but a tolerably large amount to be expended ina 
project of so hazardousa nature. New discoveries and inventions are, how- 
ever, so prodigiously increasing the power of man that undertakings which 
seemed visionary a few years ago; are now very easy matters; and we 
think we may venture to look forward to the success of the Atladtic and 
Pacific Junction Canal Company. 

Finally, it is proposed to construct an inter-oceanic canal through the. 
northern extremity of South America. A corpse of engineers is now en- 
gaged in surveying the course of the Atrato with a view to ascertain 
whether a communication might not be opened between its waters and 
those of the Napipi. Should their surveys bring to light no insurmounta- 
ble obstacles, it is beyond a doubt that money will be forthcoming for the 
construction of the work. 

Seven inter-oceanic routes, where acouple of years ago a footpath for 
mules was the only means of transit, are a striking commentary on the 
progress of the age. We wish them all success. The Pacific trade will, 
we are confident, soon afford business for as many more.—-W. Y. Herald, 
Feb. 24, 
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GREAT CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD, 
Havana, Feb. 17, 1853. 
An English Frigate Firing into an American Bark—Letter from the 
American Commander. 

I arrived at this port two days since, from Savannah, with a cargo of 
rice, at about 3 P. M.; when abreast of Matanzas, saw a large frigate 
standing to the northward with all sail set; at a little after four she took 
in her light sails, and tacked towards me ; at five, when down at supper, 
heard a musket fired; immediately went on deck, and saw the frigate 
close to us, standing directly on. I put my helm down to bring the vessel 
to, and was hoisting my colours when she fired again at me; both guns 
were shotted, and the balls passed through my gaft topsail ; she run close 
on board, so that I could have jumped on board of her; every man was 
at the guns, which were pointed atme. I observed then that she had Eng- 
lish colours set. They hailed me in a gruff voice. “ Why did you not set 
your colours?” I answered him, “I was down at supper, and did not 
know he had his set.” This was all that passed between us. He then 
stood off to the southward. I suppose if I had not hoisted my colours as I 
did, he would have blown me out of the water. I did not see his colours 
when I went down to supper, as he was standing head on.- I wish to know 
if we Americans are obliged to keep our colours flying, and if an English 
man-of-war has"a right to fire into us. Your obedient servant, 

Henry Bancock, Master Bark Martha Anna. 





MOVEMENTS OF THE Court at Wrnpsor, Saturday. February 5.— 
The hospitalities of the Court have been enjoyed during the past week by 
a very numerous and distinguished circle of guests. The Duke and Duch- 
ess de Nemours, with the youthful princes of their family, arrived at the 
Castle on Saturday last, and remained ona visit to her Majesty until 
Tuesday.—The Duke and Duchess of Leincester, the Earl of Carlisle, Vis- 
count and Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe, the Earl of Mulgrave, and 
the Hon. Charles Murray have been among her majesty’s guests during the 
week.—On Monday the Queen, accompanied by the Duchess de Nemours, 
walked in the Home-park. The Prince Consort, with the Duke de Nemours, 
enjoyed the sport of shooting in the Royal preserves.—On Tuesday the 
Prince Consort was accompanied on his shooting excursion by the Duke de 
Nemours, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Mr. Henry Seymour, Mr. Chal- 
loner, and Capt. Tottenham. The Duke and Duchess de Nemours, left the 
Castle for Claremont in the afternoon.—The Duchess of Kent, and the 
Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, have dined with her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort almost daily during the week.--The Duchess of Norfolk 
has succeeded the Viscountess Canning as Lady in Waiting to the Queen. 
Earl Somers has arrived as Lord in Waiting, in place of Earl Elphinston ; 
and the Capt. the Hon. M. West has relieved Lieut.-Col. the Hon. N. Hood 
as Groom in Waiting to her Majesty. Lord Alfred Paget has suceceded 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, and Lieut.-Col. the Hon. A. Gordon Lieut.-Col. F. 
Seymour, as Equerries in Waiting to the Queen and the Prince. 

Saturday, Feb. 12.—The return of the court to Buckingham Palace is 
now definitively fixed for Monday next. The hospitalities of the Castle 
were brought to a close on Thursday last—the thirtecuth anniversary of 
her Majesty’s marriage—by a grand concert, to which a distinguished cir- 
cle were invited. Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell” was performed on the 
occasion.—On Sunday the Queen and the Prince, with the Duchess of Kent, 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, attended 
divine service in the private chapel of the Castle.—On Monday her Ma- 
jesty held a Privy Council. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke 
and Duchess of Wellington arrived at the Castle, on a visit to the Queen. 
—On Tuesday her Majesty and the Prince Consort drove out in an open 
carriage and four. Viscount Hardinge and Sir James Graham were added 
to the Royal circle to-day.—On Wednesday, the Queen and the Prince 
again took carriage exercise. The Princess Augustua of Saxe-Coburg, 
arrived on a visit to her Majesty. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, and Sir James Graham left the Castle 
fur London.—The Court will return to Windsor on the 23rd proximo, for 
the Easter holidays, 

LireraturE AT LIveRPOoL.—The 8th of March being the centenary of 
the birth of the elder Roscoe, the town of Liverpool, we understand, in- 
tends to celebrate the day asa literary holiday. The suggestion originated 
with some of Mr. Roscoe’s old friends, members of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, over which he so long presided. The proposal has been 
cordially responded to by the other learned Societies of the town, who 
appointed committees to carry out the necessary arrangements. It is 
decided, that a public breakfast, at the Philharmonic Hall, shall form a 
principal feature in the day’s proceedings. The town Council have also 
determined that in honour of the occasion the magnificent collection of 
birds, &c., presented to the town by the Earl of Derby shall be inaugu- 
rated on that day. The Mayor intends to close the day at the Town Hall, 
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where the distinguished guests invited to take part in the proceedings will 
meet the principal inhabitants of the neighbourhood at a Soirée. 





Orta or Hich Pews.—Bishop Burnet complained that the ladies of 
the Princess Anne’s establishment did not look at him while preaching his 
thundering long sermons, as Queen Mary called them, but were looking 
at ‘other objects. He, therefore, after much remonstrance on their impro- 
priety, prevailed on Queen Anne to order all the pews in St. James’s 
Chapel to be raised so high that the fair delingents could see nothing but 
himself when he was in the pulpit! The Princess laughed at the com- 
plaint ; but she complied when Burnet told her that the interests of the 
church were in danger. The whim of Bishop Burnet was imitated in many 
places which had not been pewed before, and are at this hour to be seen 
in remote country parishes. 


Tue Duxe’s Two Duvners.—-The Duke was asked to two dinner parties 
on the same day, and at the same hour : he accepted both. How was the 
man who never broke an engagement, to get over this difficylt? To him 
it was very easy. Asthe clock struck eight, he was at the door of one of 
his hosts, walked up into the drawing-room and as he expected found not a 
soul. It was one of those late houses where guests are asked for eight, and 
dinner is served about nine. The duke immediately walked off, and kept his 
other engagement, fulfilling twodinner appointments, and giving a good les- 
son of punctuality into the bargain. Maxim—an unpunctual host issure to 
give you a badly-cooked dinner.—Vew Quarterly Review. 








SoMETHING NEW IN Masts anp Ricemwe.—The rig of the African Steam- 
ship Company’s screw-steamer Faith is peculiar, being that of a polacca 
brig ; the lower masts are of iron and hollow, the topmasts of wood, being 
made to strike into them, thus doing away with all caps, crosstrees, \c., 
giving the vessel a light and rakish appearance, and better enabling her 
to meet the sudden changes of weather to which she will be subjected on 
the coast. 

CLaqueurs IN Paris.—We were wise, it appears, in treating the French 
theatrical revolution lightly. Hardly had our last week’s paragraphs ap- 

eared, ere we read in the Presse that the banishment of the claqueurs 
had been found to make the theatres so dull—that after a week’s silence, 
stagnation, and distress among the actors, they have been taken into 
e again, and their platoons are again fired off at the old times and in 

the old places.—London paper. 


It is intended to establish a deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and the office will probably be given to Sir George Grey. Lord Stuart 
de Redcliffe (Stratford Canning) will immediately return to his post as 
Ambassador at Constantinople. A Joint Stock Company is advertised 
in London under the name of “The American and British Timber and 
Cotton Land Company,” with acapital of a quarter of a million sterling, 
to trade on a tract of land situate near Darien, Ga. Shares a hundred dol- 
lars.——The Shipwrecked Fisherman and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent 
Society have presented medals to Capt. Nye and the crew of the boat who 
heroically saved the men from the wreck of the brig Jessie, of St. John. 
——Viscount Palmerston, who has never yet had a profusion of the world’s 
riches, comes, by the death of Lord Melbourne, into the comfortable inher- 
itance of £20,000 a year. The late Lord Melbourne was a brother of Lady 
Cowper, married to Lord Palmerston.——Narvaez refuses to be exiled to | 
Vienna and claims to clear himself before a Court-martial of any imputa- | 
tion that can be brought against him. It is said that a singular musical | 
novelty has been introduced into a musical performance at Rome. In 
Verdi’s new opera of the Troubadour, an anvil chorus, with an accom- 
me ee of sledge-hammers, is introduced. The picturesque ruins of 

arlemagne’s Castle of Heinsberg, near Aix la Chapelle, fell to the ground 
last week, after an existence of a thousand years. The French news- 
papers are forbidden to publish that portion of Sir James Graham’s recent 
speech at Carlisle in which he spoke of “ forty millions of people lying pros- 
trate in the dust at the foot of a single man.——Sir é Wood recently 
spoke in public with great disrespect of Louis Napoleon, for which he is | 
rebuked by a portion of the press. Certainly, it is wrong for a cabinet 
minister thus to vent his ire; but something of the kind was wanted, in 
order to balance the account with Lord Malmesbury.——The packet ship 
Ocean Queen from London, brought out seven African ostriches, trained 
for the performances of the hippodrome about to be established in this city 
by the famous Franconi, of Paris. 
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The Liverpool mails of the 12th inst. bring something like a ministerial 
programme, announced by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, 
on the 10th inst., when Parliament re-assembled. We shall not here re- 
peat the particulars ; nor indeed have we thought it necessary to reprint 
his Lordship’s speech, preferring to let our readers see the drift of it, by 
means of a leading article thereon, which will be found above. The only 
prominent facts therein omitted are, that no further numerical addition to 
the army, navy, and ordnance will be proposed, and that the financial 
budget will not be made public until after the Easter recess. ‘The former 
item rans counter to reports that had been generally received ; but is by 
no means to be viewed as indicating any relaxation in the matter of na- 
tional defence. On the contrary, there is reason te presume that the in- 
creased amount of the estimates, of which Lord John gives due notice, is 
owing to the wise Government intention of arming at all points against 
possible contingencies. Nor can we avoid a suspicion that Mr. Cobden’s 
efforts to induce the country to stand still, and do nothing, will have ex- 
actly the contrary effect. His arguments by voice and pen have been urged 
80 directly in the teeth of facts and probabilities, that he has overshot his 
mark and lost his influence. But we shall not drag our readers through 
the wearisome columns of attack, defence, and rejoiader, to which his 
speeches and late pamphlet have given rise, during the absence of more en- 
livening topics. They will soon be forgotten in the stir of Parliamentary 
debate, if events of importance do not intervene. Only let us mention that 
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of the coup d’état, and by arresting a dozen or twenty men of some name 
and note, who have been, or are supposed to have been, furnishing disa- 
agreeable information to foreign journals. The precise number, the exact 
pretext, the final disposition, will probably remain unknown—until after 
the next Revolution, when some lively literary liberal may turn a penny 
by rummaging the archives of the State-—A re-adjustment of the financial 
estimates has brought the two sides of the account toa balance ; and France 
is informed that there will be no deficit for 1853-4. It is a secret, which 
Minister has curtailed the expense of his Department, in obedience to the 
Emperor’s mandate, in order that there should be no deficiency.—The fair 
Empress has already been present on horseback at a grand review of 
cavalry at Versailles. 

But the Continental news of this week comes from beyond Paris. An 
insurrection at Milan! How pregnant with meaning seem the words! 
How hopeless, how hapless the state of Italy, when one scarcely can decide 
whether it be matter for joy or sorrow, that the insurrection has been sup- 
pressed! So at least are we told ;‘nor are many particulars known. Ifit 
be true however, as reported, that only five or six lives have been lost, the 
matter does not wear a serious aspect, for it is obvious that the attempt 
could not have been general. Surmises, of course, supply the place of 
facts. Some incline to think that a portion of the populace have been 
goaded into sudden outbreak by the increasing severity and irksomeness of 
the Austrian authorities in Lombardy—some, that a movement has been 
set on foot by the Austrian government itself, that it might have a pretext 
for the introduction of larger forces, or for the extension of its Italian sway 
—some, again, that a systematised effort at throwing off the yoke has been 
prematurely made ; and in proof of the correctness of this view of the case 
are cited proclamations from Mazzini and from Kossuth, which have simul- 
taneously appeared in the London journals. The former, said to have been 
placarded in Milan, in the highest flights of impassioned adjuration calls 
upon the Italians to rise in arms ; the latter is addressed to the Hungarian 
troops attached to the Austrian army in Lombardy, and enjoins them to 
revolt. This one from Kossuth, the ci-devant Dictator, is conceived in 
true Dictatorial style, with certain peculiarities inseparable from that arro- 
gant and conceited man. Written in a snug London drawing-room, it com- 
mences with these egotistical words—“ My activity is unlimited. Jam 
about to fulfil my intent. My intent is to free my country.” It ends 
thus—“ So J order, in the name of the nation. Let every one obey.”— 
Nevertheless, and with our recorded mistrust of Kossuth, we cannot but 
think the publication of this address, said to have been surreptitiously ob- 
tained, a very unjustifiable proceeding on the part of the London Times. 
Unlike Mazzini’s, its only chance of usefulness lay in its secret conveyance 
to the parties to whom it is directed. To hand it thus over to the Aus- 
trians is, it seems to us, a breach of common honesty, not justified by that 
journal’s antipathy to Kossuth, in which we participate, nor by its doubts 
of the feasibility of Italian freedom, in which too, for the present at least, 
we are also compelled to join. The subject is fraught with interest. God 
send the Italians a riddance of their merciless rulers! But alas, one can 
only anticipate by the next mail a fresh and harrowing detail of arrests, 
imprisonments, tortures, and executions!—The majority of our readers 
have access to information through so many channels, that we forbear fill- 
ing our limited space with the scanty details of this event, hitherto made 
known. 


On Friday next, the 4th of March, the present session of Congress will 
terminate ; nor does there seem much probability that in the interim 
the Reciprocity and Fisheries questions will be put in wain for speedy 





adjustment. In fact, as we approach apparently nearer to the desired end, 
the more serious are the obstacles that rise up to postpone indefinitely our 
arrival there. Thus, when a very general impression had begun to pre- 
vail, that an exchange of privileges between the Colonies and the United 
States was tacitly agreed upon, and that an arrangement of the detail of 
a bill for the purpose was alone required, we find the most decided objec- 
tions springing up from parties who have the deepest stake in the matter. 
A series of Resolutions has been proposed by Mr. Williams of Picton, in 
the Nova Scotia House of Assembly, taking up the bold, broad ground 
that the British Government has no constitutional right to alienate the 
Colonial Fisheries at its own option, and without the Legislative assent of 
the Colonies. They question the political expediency of giving to Ameri- 
can mariners so vast a training-ground; they call for still more effectual 
protection, and for the enforcement of the head-/and interpretation of the 
Treaty ; and finally they recommend that her Majesty be memorialised, so 
that her Government may not consider the Nova Scotia fisheries to be at 
its disposal, in negotiating commercial arrangements with the United 
States or any other country. Of te manner in which the N. S. House of 
Assembly treated these stringent Resolutions, we are at this moment ig- 
norant ; but our readers are aware that, without expressing any opinion 
on the local advantages or disadvantages of a certain course, we have 
already more than once recorded our opinion that the relative wants and 
wishes of the Colonists have not been ascertained with sufficient care.—At 
St. John, N. B., also, Mr. Seymour’s bill is not regarded in a favourable 
light. Ifthe Nova Scotians must find a market in the U.S. for their coal, 
ere they be willing to talk seriously of Reciprocity, so must the New 
Brunswickers have the coasting trade of the U. S. thrown open to their 
shipping.—We believe that there has been too much negotiating in the 
dark, and that until our three priac!pa! British North American possessions 
have agreed amongst themselves precisely, as to what they desire to get 





in one part of our paper of this day the late passage between General 
Brotherton and Mr. Cobden is disposed of, whilst in another may be read 
& most amusing saniple of that loving spirit towards Englishmen, and of 
that thoroughly pacific disposition, with which our enthusiastic peace-ora- 
tor has 80 recently invested the French nation at large. Although this be 
the verlest nonsense that ever was penned, yet it must be remembered that 
Louis Napoleon, by sanctioning its publication, has stamped it with a spe- 
cies of approval. Addressed to any other persons also, its intrinsic absur- 
(lity would be apparent; but after the events of the last fifteen months, 
who shall speculate on the intelligence that shall inspire, or the wisdom 
that shai! map out the future destinies of France? ~ 

There is, connected with Mr. Cobden’s peace and M. Billot’s war mani- 
festoes, another proof—if one were wanting—of the utter disregard of con- 
sistency in Napoleon IIL, to which we have repeatedly called attention, 
His Moniteur has very favourably reviewed, and made copious extracts 
from, the former’s pamphlet ; nay, it has gone further, and has adjured the 
Clergy to preach goodwill and international forbearance, in order that the 
warlike propensities of the English may be overcome. The force of hum- 
bug can no further go! The Moniteur and the fierce pamphleteer are 
equally under the same Imperial guidance. Wel] may one be puzzled to 
know which caricature does more justice to his Imperial Majesty—the one 
which depicts him in a brown study, over the map of England—or the one 
which represents him as a love-sick eagle, whose talonsa fair dame is busily 
employed in paring. But, reader, you shall have no more of our diatribes 
to-day, lest in the first place we weary you, and in the second lest we too 
be severely abused for an unwillingness to take temporary success as a 
test of merit. Let us rather enumerate briefly two or three of the Parisian 
items. The Emperor, then, and the Empress, despite their prodigal lar- 
gesses, have not yet been favoured with any real demonstration of popular 
regard. His Majesty, however, has evinced both his readiness to overlook 
the past, and his promptness to provide against future ills, by pardoning 
4312 nobodies, who were shuffled into prison and into exile at the period 


and what they will consent to give for it, a large amount of time and at- 
| tention is wasted in the endeavour to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion.— 
| As for Mr. Everett's friendly suggestion that the Fisheries should be thrown 
| Open ad interim, lest the American fishermen should persevere in poaching, 
| and so trouble should ensue, we do not expect to hear much more of it. 
The proper mode of acting upon it will be for the Home and the Colo- 
nial authorities to take active measures for guarding their unquestioned 
rights, not forgetting to announce their intentions—at the earliest possible 
moment, and with the utmost possible publicity. This ought already to 
have been done, wii! 2» eye to the ensuing season ; for it is not probable 
that the American fishermen themselves will be over-scrupulous, so long 
as a class of writers in this country is continually dinning into them, that 
they have “a sort of prescriptive right’ to catch fish wherever they 
please. Let us hope that good sense and common justice will induce these 
clamourers to -be a little more cautious, when hook and line are again at 
work. 

Passing downwards from North to South, we find our Government 
anxious to smooth the way for a serious effort at an inter-oceanic ship 
canal, and empowering its Minister at Washington to pave the way thereto 
by a virtual abandonment of our Protectorate of Mosquitia. This news 
was made public, on Friday of last week, through the medium of a com- 
munication from the President of the U. S. to both Houses of Congress, 
covering a very long letter from Mr. Everett on the subject. Mr. Cramp- 
ton, it appears, is authorised to invite the aid of the U. S. government in 
patching up matters between the Mosquito Indians and the State of 
Nicaragua, so that the port of San Juan or Grey Town may be de 
jure—what it now is de facto—a free port. It isfurther intimated—and 
this is worth notice—that Great Britain will not, and the U. S. ought not 
| to continue its countenance to the Nicaragua Canal Company, guaranteed 
under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, if the Company diminish the scale on 
which it undertook the construction of a Canal. In such case, the two 
Governments would be at liberty to transfer their protection and patron- 





age to any other parties, able and willing to carry out the project. The 
American Secretary of State offers no opinion on these points, but, 
acknowledging their importance and extreme delicacy, strongly recom- 
mends that an able diplomatist, bearing the rank of a Minister, should 
be deputed to the Republic of Central America. There can be no doubt 
that obscure functionaries have heretofore, on this very ground, trumped 
themselves into hotoriety, by fostering difficulties and sowing dissensions. 

One Treaty may perhaps be si gned and submitted to the Senate ere Con- 
gress adjourn, in which many of our readers take a deep interest, but on 
which we have said nothing lately, for the reason that argument, invective, 
and exhortation have been fairly exhausted upon it. We allude to the 
International Copyright. Touching its righteousness, policy, and pro- 
priety, there is a wonderful unanimity ; and we look from day to day into 
the Washington journals, expecting to find a corresponding announce- 
ment. But it has not yet appeared ; and, connected with the delay, re- 
curs to mind the uadisguised and unblushing manner in which we are in- 
formed by our American contemporaries that the lobbying system prevails 
at Washington. The word is not explained in Webster's Dictionary ; but 
we take its derivation to be very direct and very simple, and that Legisla-* 
tors, as they pass through the lobby into their respective Chambers, un- 
dergo a preparatory tutoring as to their votes. We further presume that 
there is honour amongst—the lobbiers and the lobbied, for there are, un- 
doubtedly obstacles thrown in the way of this measure, and yet no one 
amongst the keen-eyed reporters at Washington discloses the names of its 
real opponents. 

Whilst on this subject, we beg respectfully to suggest to any honourable 
Senator or Representative who may chance to run an eye over what is 
here written, that a very singular anomaly prevails in the United States, 
on one point of literary property ; and that if an international copyright 
treaty should be brought about, without any provision for remedying it, a 
few of his countrymen and of ours would rightfully have cause of com- 
plaint. Will not Judge Conrad, or Douglas Jerrold, or Mrs. Mowatt, or 
Mr. Bourcicault, or Mr. Epes Sargent, or Sheridan Knowles, or Mr. Boker, 
be most unjustly treated, if Books, and Engravings, and Music, can be re- 
cipocrally protected, whilst the acted Drama is to remain practically open 
to piracy? The absurdity of the law here regarding the Drama is suffi- 
ciently glaring ; how will it look when contrasted with the liberal provi- 
sions of an international treaty—if any such there be? In the mean time, 
cannot some friend to literature introduce and carry through Congress an 
act that might be comprised in a dozen lines, giving American dramatic 
authors some right to controul their own property? Or must they wait 
until the Western World be favoured with an American Shakspeare? 





The Ericsson, caloric-ship, is in the Potomac, attracting the attention 
of all the celebrities of Washington, including Mr. Fillmore and General 
Pierce. An account of her voyage thither from this port has been pub- 
lished ; and it leaves no room whatever to doubi that the experiment has 
been thoroughly tested in very heavy weather, and that its result so far as 
regards safety, economy, and ease of management, has been triumphantly 
successful. We are not so satisfied on the subject of speed, as to which the 
public has been decidedly kept in the dark. What may be done hereaf- 
ter, we care not to predict. For the present, the new motive power is a 
fixed and acknowledged fact. 


General Pierce, the President Elect of the United States, has kept closely 
the secret of his Cabinet appointments, nor will they be officially disclosed 
until his inauguration takes place.—His recent domestic affliction has put 
restraint upon the enthusiastic reception with which he woukt otherwise 
have heen greeted, on his route from Concord, N, H. to the seat of Go- 
vernment.—Washington is said to swarm with office-seekers, and to be in 
a high state of political excitement. 





An.article elsewhere describes briefly the various plans now entertained 
—seven in number—for shortening the communication between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific oceans. The news of the week, however, is the arrival 
of intelligence from San Francisco, despatched only nineteen days pre- 
viously. The route is by Acapulco, Vera Cruz, and New Orleans—-that is 
to say, by steamer, stage-coach, steamer again, and telegreph. It is ex- 
pected that the time occupied on the land journey through Mexico may 
hereafter be abridged. The U.S. Government has contracted for the car- 
rying of asemi-monthly mail by this route in sixteen days from point to 
point.-Added to this comes information that Col. A. G. Sloo has obtained 
from the Mexican Congress a right of way across the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec. There seems also reason to believe that the grant will be sustained, 
and the contract between the parties carried out. This we deem an item 
of more interest, than any one detailing the frequent changes that have 
occurred lately in the government and internal politics of Mexico. Still, 
we will not omit to chronicle the recent death of General Bustamente, and 
the renewed impression that Santa Anna will once more be recalled. 





Some masters of small merchant vessels are very jealous of ships-of-war, 
and are addicted to treating naval officers with sovereign contempt. 
Whether it is the discipline, the style, the superior sailing, or the lordly 
air of the floating castles, that engenders this petty feeling, it were hard 
to say; but that it does exist, any one who has cruised about the world 
can readily testify. Such men delight in bearding those who wear the 
epaulette, especially if it can be done with safety, and the man-of-war be 
sailing under a foreign flag. And then it is so pleasant to see one’s-self in 
print. Your name is handed round from Editor to Editor, as the indig- 
nant hero whose flag was insulted, and who calls upon the public for re- 
dress.-Some such small personage seems to be a Mr. Henry Babcock, 
Master of the Bark Martha Anna, lately on a voyage from Savannah to 
Havanna, whereon he was overhauled by the British frigate Vestal, in a 
manner very graphically described by himself above, in an “indignation” 
letter to the Herald. The reader may perhaps be thrilled with horror 
when he reads that ‘ both guns were shotted,” and that every man was at 
nis station ready to pour a broadside into the poor merchant bark. He 
will be greatly relieved, however, by the prior allusion toa musket, which 
is not quite so terrible in imagination or reality as one of those long 32 
pounders.-—We sincerely trust that Mr. Babcock finished his * supper’ in. 
peace, after being so ungraciously compelled to show his colours; and 
further, that the courses of the Martha Anna may hereafter be prosperous. 
We really don’t know what the Insurance Companies would say, if the 
brave bark should be lost upon a reef, and the Captain should assign as an 
excuse, that he was down at supper and didn’t see it. Leave a hand on 
deck, Captain, hereafter, to look out for shoals and squalls, if you have not 
the least curiosity to know why a frigate is standing head on to you, or if 
your appetite for supper be so keen that you cannot ‘wait on deck your- 
self! We reprint the letter as we find it in the Herald. The “ firing into” 
and the “Commander” have a very imposing effect! How unaceountable 
and unfortunate it is that so much ludicrous indignation should be wasted 
on such a subject, whilst not a word of sympathy is expressed for the cause 
in which the British frigate is notoriously cruising. 





On the 22nd of last month, when our American contemporaries were plea- 
santly chuckling, at what they were pleased to call the undoubted triumph 
of the Collins’ steamer Baltic over the new Cunard steamer -drabia, we 
wound up some remarks by bidding these gentlemen bide a while, for “ the 








Arabia is not precisely that sort of fine-weather boat that you have so fa- 
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cetiously termed her.” Is she? She ran from her dock at Jersey City to 
the Bell Buoy at the mouth of the Mersey, in 10 days, 34 hours, mean 
time ; and arrived here again on Wednesday, in 11 days and 2 hours, hav- 
ing lost several hours by detention from thick weather, off this port.—The 
Collins’ steamer Pacific, which was in a measure matched both ways 
against the 4radia, was beaten in the first instance, more than one day 
and three quarters, and in the latter about three-quarters of a day. We 
still anticipate that Capt. Judkins will show us faster time yet, when the 
wintry storms are hushed. 





This day will witness a remarkfble sight—a numerous batch of Alder- 
men brought up before a Court of Law, and punished for a contempt of 
its injunction. So far as can be judged through the Press, and from pri- 
vate talk, there is a general wish that the civic functionaries may have a 
taste of both fine and imprisonment. 





We find nothing beyond matters of local interest in the papers that 
have lately reached us from Canada. ¢ 
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Appointwcuts. 


E. Power, Esq., to be Assistant Colonial Secretary to the Island of *« eylon.— 
Lord Alfred Harvey, Keeper of the Privy Seal of the Prince of Wales, in the 
room of the Marquis of Chandos, resigned.—The Duke of Wellington, Lord Drum- 
lanrig, and the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, to be Privy Councillors.—George Can- 
ning Backburn, Esq., to -be her Majesty’s Commissioner at Havana under the 
treaty of the 28th June, 1835, between Great Britain and Spain, for the abolition 
of the slave trade. 





Army. 

Waxk-Orrice, Feb. 4.—6th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Tichborne has been permit- 
ted to vet from the service by the sale of his commission. Ist Drags; Bvt Col | 
Sir W Maxwell, Bart, from h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Martin, who ex; Maj Yorke 
to be Lt-Col, b-p,v Sir W Maxwell, Bart, who ret; Capt Wardlaw to be Maj, b-p, v 
Yorke; Lt Grott to be Capt, b-p, v Wardlaw; Cor Sykes to be Lt, b-p, v Croft. 
Sth Lt Drags; Lt Naylor to be Capt, b-p, v Walter, who ret. 12th Regt of Ft; 
Assist-Surg George, MD, from Staff, to be Surg, v Duncan, dec. 22d Ft; Bvt 
Maj Conway, (B, to be Maj, w-p, v George, who ret upon h-p; Lt Maycock to 
be Capt, w-p, v Conway; Ens Poole to be Lt, w-p, V Maycock. 48th Ft; O 
Smith, gent, to be Assist-Surg. 65th Ft; Ens Warren, from 91st Ft, to be Ens, 
v Hoskins, app to 44th Ft. 69th Ft; Lt Milner to be pa w-p, v Byt-Maj 
O'Halloran, who ret upon h-p; Ens Allen to be Lt, w-p,v Milner. 3d W I Regt; 
Lt Conran to be Capt, b-p, v Poitier, who ret. 

Unattached—Bvt-Major Kelson, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Maj, w-p; Lt 
Piercy, from 18th Ft, to be Capt, w-p; Lt Bruce, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 

Staff—Maj George, C B, from 22d Ft, to be Depy-Adjt-Gen in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lt-Col in the Army, v O’Brien, app Assist- 
Qtmr-Gen in Ireland; Bvt-Maj O'Halloran, from 69th Ft, to be — 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lt-Col in the Army, v 
Bvt Lt-Col O’Brien, dec. 

Hospital Staff—Thomas Partridge, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces. 

Tur Forrieru Sare.—tintelligence has been received of the safe arrival of the 
40th Regiment of Foot, in the Vudcan steam-frigate, at New South Wales. 

QvEEN’s Regiments iN InpIA.—There is a talk of the reduction of the number 
of subalterns with the different regiments in India, and an increase to the num- 
ber of companies with each corps, so as to give an additional number of cap- 
tains. This, if true, may be regarded as one of the results of Lord Hardinge’s 
India experience. His lordship doubtless perceived where the real weakness of 
the regiments lay, and he now meditates an effectual remedy. 


Srarr.—Capt. the Hon. Granville Eliot, of the Coldstream Guards, to be an 
aide-de-camp to his father, the Earl of St. Germans, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
v. Capt. Peel, of the 52d Light Infantry, resigned. 


CHANGES IN CANADA.—The second battalion of the 23d Regiment of Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, fifth on the roster for returning home, have received orders to 
move from Toronto and New London, in Canada West, to Quebec, preparatory 
to their embarkation at that port for England. The 66th Regiment, at present 
stationed at Quebec, will proceed to Toronto and New London, to take the place 
of the 23d. The change will take place immediately after the opening of the na- 
vigation. The second battalion of the 71st Highland Light Infantry, at present 
stationed at Toronto, is under orders to proceed to Quebec for embarkation for 


at the same time when the honour was conferred on Sheriff Alison, the histor . 
of Europe, but he saw cause to decline the honour. He was the intimate frien 


| of Sir Walter Scott, and was, indeed, known to and beloved by all the eminent 


Scottish gentlemen of his time. It is impossible to overestimate his abilities as 
a judge or his amiable qualities as a private gentleman. | 

He married, first, 24th December, 1804, Elizabeth eldest daughter of Alexander 
Montgomerie, Esq., of Annick Lodge, next brother of Hugh, twelfth Earl of Eg- 
linton, and by her (who died in 1522), had nine children—five sons and four 
daughters. He married, secondly, 17th July, 1827, Camilla-Catherine, eldest | 
daughter of the late Hon. David Smythe, of Methven Castle, Perthshire, a Jud. e | 
of the Court of Session, and had by her three sons and a danghter.—The Rig t 
Hon. David Boyle was a Privy Councillor, a Keeper of the Crown and Regalia, 
a Director of the Royal Academy of Scotland, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
county of Ayr. 


Tur Rient Hon. Joun Nicnou., D.C.L.—Dr. Nicholl died at Rome on the 
27th ult., in the fifty-sixth year of his age. The right hon. gentleman was only 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, D.C.L., F.R.S., of Merthyrmawr,- 
county Glamorgan, Judge of the Arches Court, by Judy, his wife, youngest 
daughter of Peter Birt, Esq., of Wenvoe Castle. He received his education at 
Westminster School, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated a first class 
in Classics. In 1824 he was called to the bar; in 1826 took the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law ; in 1835 became a Lord of the Treasury, and was appointed, in 
1841, Judge Advocate-General, which office he held until 1846. For some time, 
previous to 1841, he was Master of the Faculties ; and during many years he sat 
in Parliament for Cardiff. 


Lieut.-Col. W. S. Forbes, formerly of the 89th Regt.—At Drogheda, C. Graves, 
Capt. of H.M. 15th Regt. of Ft.—Of yellow fever, on board the Great Western 
steamer, off Carthagena, Lieut. Lyster, R.N., Admiralty agent.—Capt. F. J. Ib- 
betson, late of the 2d Dragoon Guards, son of the late Sir C. Ibbetson, Bart.—At 
Dover, E. Thorp, Esq., late Lieut.-Col. of the 21st Regt. of Fusiliers.—On the 16th 
ult., at Barbadoes, Lieut.-Col. O’Brien, Dep. Quar.Master-Gen.—At Lisbon, Lt. 
B. W. May, R.N., of H.M.S. Sanspareil.—J. M. Stother, Esq., comm. R.N.—At 
Southampton, Lt. G. Jones, of the lst West India Regt.—At Calcutta, of cholera, 
Comm. Bridges, R.N.—Comm. Charles Robinson, the senior commissioned offi- 
cer of the Royal Navy, and the senior commander of Greenwich Hospital.—At 
Cheltenham, aged 90, Louisa, widow of the late Capt. John Cooke, who fell at 
the memorable battle of Trafalgar, while nobly defending H. M.S. Bellerophon.— 
Capt. Edward Johnson, R.N., F.R.S., the superintendent of the compass depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. 
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fAusic. 


EISFELD’s QUARTETTE SorrREE.— The JSifth of the third season.—This Concert 
took place on Saturday night at the Apollo rooms, instead of Niblo’s, where the 
preceding four of the season had been given. Mr. Eisfeld stated on his Pro- 
gramme that this change had been made because ‘“ the Apollo, in regard to 
Acoustics, is the best saloon in the city for the performance of Chamber Music.” 
Unfortunately for our ears, the acoustic properties of the room did not serve to 
mitigate the asperities of Herr Noll’s playing. Let us not be misunderstood, as 
we do not wish to do this gentleman any injustice. He is a fine player, has 
much execution, and a great deal of honest straightforwardness in his play. He 
is an admirable orchestra performer; but from having been so long employed 
in orchestras and other situations requiring*strength rather than delicacy, he 
has acquired a roughness and coarseness of execution, which unfit him for the 
refinement and elegance demanded by Quartettes. This is painfully apparent in 
difficult music, as in the Quartette of Onslow, with which the evening’s enter- 
tainment began. This work (Op. 50) was written expressly for four celebrated 
players in Germany, the Brothers Miiller, and is entirely concertante for all the 
instruments. It is totally beyond the powers of Eisfeld’s party, and should not 
have been attempted by them. It was consequently ineffective and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and a few such performances would have the effect of checking entirely 
the growing taste of our amateurs for Quartettes. This is the more to be de- 
plored, as there is a wide range for selection from the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. Not that we would confine all quartette playing to these last 
named authors ; but, until the taste for this kind of chamber music is well esta- 
blished, and our amateurs become familiar with the works of those composers, 
which, like all true inspirations of genius appeal to everybody, it is more judi- 
cious to present to the nascent taste of the audience those specimens which are 
inteliigible to their limited musical capacities. An occasional Quartette by Spohr, 


| Councillor in 1821. He was offered a baronetcy by the Derby Administration, | tinct, and even. In Harmonics he is almost unrivalled, no one in our estimation, 
except Miska Hauser, at all approaching him for the certainty and rapidity of 


his execution of these semi-ethereal notes. Where we most admire him however, 
is in Sostenuto passages. His Cantabile is most marvellous, being that species of 
execution wherein his youth and the immaturity of his powers would naturally be 
manifest. His rendering of some of the operatic melodies, especially those de- 
manding the greatest refinement of conception, and the utmost delicacy of ex- 
pression, is more marvellous even, than his complete mastery over the merely 
mechanical difficulties. His crowning excellence we take to be his true, musi- 
cian-like, poetic feeling, as shown in such airs as Madre se ognor, Gennaro’s 
dyingaria. The pathos and intense feeling, which he throws into this aria, can 
be equalled only by the human voice. Listen also to the exquisite phrasing 
and rendering of the simple Rondo Russe, and the fresh, gushing, naive expres- 
sion of the Witches Dance. He has just enough of the Portamento to give ex- 
pression and tenderness to arias of sentiment and feeling, and never offends good 
taste by its frequent repetition, or its intrusive introduction. His whole style is 
large, free and sympathetic ; bold, without roughness or vulgarity; finished, with- 
out affectation; delicate and tender, without degenerating into effeminacy. On 
Tuesday night he was fully up to his own standard, and played with a degree of 
self-possession and force even greater than usual. 

We are glad of this opportunity of giving our views en détad of this young 
artiste, whose career and genius seem to have no parallel except in those of the 
youthful Mozart. We do this the more readily, because we have never yet seen 
a critical or analytical notice of his powers and capabilities, or one which did 
him justice. 

The Quartette from Puritani, {called a Scena in the Programme) was execuled, 
but as the recollection of its being swung at Castle Garden only two summers ago, 
by Bosio, Salvi, Marini, and Badiali, rises in our mind at this moment, we can- 
not discuss its execution now. In Mercadante’s Romanza, J Normandi, Signor 
Badiali gave an exhibition of his powers that surprised his most ardent admirers. 
We have heard him sing this exquisite composition before, but never with such 
pleasure as on this occasion. The recitative isa perfect model of operatic decla- 
mation, while the concluding mot/f is a fitting climax to so much beautiful con- 
ception and rendition. 

Madame Sontag sang ’T'was within a mile of Edinboro’ town. We have ona 
previous occasion given our views of this song and of Madame Sontag’s mode of 
singing it, and will merely say, that the opinion then expressed was fully veri- 
fied on Tuesday, with this difference in favour of the present instance, that she 
sang with fewer embellishments than she loaded upon it before. There is a 
dangerous tendency in Scotch music, unless in the most artistic hands, to run 
into vulgarity, in consequence of its peculiar accentuation. This is all very well 
ina Strathspey, but terribly out of place in a sentimental ballad. Madame Son- 
tag seems to think differently, and what with the jerking style of the music and 
the synchronous tossing of her head, contrived to give a pretty accurate imita- 
tion of Jeannie Reynoldson’s rendering of the song. Madame Sontag’s cheval de 
bataille for the evening was Eckert’s duo for the voice and violin, by herself and 
Paul Julien. In this she had a fair opportunity of doing the Arpeggio passages, 
in which she revelled to her heart’s content. Of her mode of singing these pas- 
sages we have spoken in a previous number. The exquisite performance of the 
corresponding passages by little Julien formed however a juxta position, that 
drew forth some ungallant comparisons. 

The whole concert passed off very much to the satisfaction of the numerous 
audience, that crowded the Hall to bid farewell to Paul Julien. 


Drama. 
Not much calling for especial notice has occurred during the past theatrical 
week.—At the Broapway, Mr. Forrest has been drawing a crowd of admirers, 


as usual; but he has appeared in no new parts.—At Burron’s, a new farce called 
“ The Phenomenon” has been produced, with a part in it for Mr. Thompson. It 





one of the easier ones, or of Onslow’s more popular ones, would make an agree- 





England, being the eighth on the roster for return home. The 54th Regiment of 
Foot, now at Quebec, will proceed to Kingston, Canada West, on the arrival of 
the 7ist. The 20th Regiment of Foot, fourth on the roster to return home, and 
at present at Montreal, will embark for England on being relieved by the 44th 
Regiment of Foot trom Gibraltar. Colonel Plomer Young has been appointed to 
serve as colonel on the staff of the army in Canada in the room of Major-General 
the Hon. C. Gore, removed to Nova Scotia. Lieut.-Colonel G. C. Napier, of the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, is appointed Assistant Adjutant-General in Canada, in 
the room of Colonel P. Young; and Brevet-Major Bouchier, Town Major at 
Kingston, will officiate as Assistant Adjutant-General until the arrival of Lieut.- 
Colonel Napier in Canada. 


Navy. 


AprOinTMENTS.—Capt. Henry Byam Martin, C.B., son of the gallant and vene- 
rable Admiral of the Fleet, has been selected to command the largest ship in the 
world, the screw three-decker the Duke of Wellington, 131, at Portsmouth. Capt. 
Martin commanded the Carysfort, 26, tor ome | five years in the Mediterranean, 
where his services on the coast of Syria, including the attacks upon Tortosa and 
St. Jean d’Acre, procured his enrolment among the Companions of the Bath, 
Dec. 18, 1840. On the former occasion he received the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of Capt. Stewart, of the Benbow, thé senior officer present, for the support 
and assistance afforded him, as well as for the astonishing precision of his fire in 
covering the boats and men employed on shore. He commanded the Grampus, 
50, in the Pacific, for three years. The Duke of Wellington will have a comple- 
ment of 1200 men and officers—Commrs., Hancock to command the Espieg/e, 
12, at Sheerness; J. Thompson to the Monarch, 84, v. Price.—Lieut. F. A. 
Maxse to the Lspiegle.—Surgeons, F. Le Grand to the Duke of Wellington ; 
R. Wilcox to the Spitfire, surveying steam-vessel, Mediterranean; Gruggen to 
the Espiegle.—Pursers, J. Doyle to the Espiegle; J. Hay to the Odin; J. Marks 
to the Du e of Wellington.—Chaplain, Revd. J. Gurney, to the Leopard, 12. 

Roya, Marines.—Sec.-Lieut. Walton to be First-Lieut., v Lock, deceased of 
yellow fever, while serving on board the Calypso, 18, on the West India station. 


A rumour is current that six more steam frigates are about to be commis- 
sioned.—-The Tyne, 4, store-ship, has arrived at Spithead from Rio Janeiro.— 
The appointment of naval aide-de-camp to the Queen has been conferred upon 
Capt. the Hon. F. W. Grey, C.B., brother of Earl Grey. 

H. M.S. “ Rarriesnake,” ror Benrine’s Straits, &c.—Sheerness, Feb. 2.— 
The Rattlesnake, Comm. Trollope, is ordered to leave here on Sunday next. The 
steam-tug African will ww her from here to Portsmouth. The Medea, paddle- 
wheel steani-sloop, of 3)0-horse power, Comm. Bailey now at Portsmouth, it is 
reported will accompany her and tow her, as occasion requires, until she arrives 
in the Pacific, after which the Medea will proceed to Hong Kong. The Rattle- 
snake takes a complete supply for three years, exclusive of additional comforts, 
namely—17,000 lbs. of D. Hogarth and Co.’s preserved meats, &c.; 15,000 Ibs. of 
preserved vegetables, 2,000 Ibs. of pickles, 3,000 Ibs. of cranberries, 1,000 Ibs. of 
jullienore, and a large supply of other antiscorbutics. 





Obituary. 


Joun Devavan Carpenter, Fourta Bar. or Trrconnet, G.C. H.—This 
nobleman, whose death was mentioned in last Saturday's A/bion, expired some- 
what suddenly on the 26th ult., at his seat, Kiplin, near Catterick, in Yorkshire. 
He was second son of the Hon. Charles Carpenter, a naval officer of rank, young- 
er son of George, first Earl of Tyrconnel ; and succeeded to the title at the de- 
cease of his brother George, third Earl, who, impelled by the love of military en- 
terprise, entered the Russian army asa volunteer, and died at Wilna, on the 20th 
of mber, 1812, from excessive fatigue in pursuit of the French forces under 
os, The Peer whose decease we record was born Dec. 16, 1790; and mar- 

, Oct. 1, 1817, Sarah, only child of Robert Crowe, Esq., of Kiplin, by whom 
he had an only child, Elizabeth Anne, born on the 19th of February, 1847, near- 
ly thirty years aiter her parents’ marriage. This infant died on the day of its 
birth.—The founder of the peerage honours of the Carpenter family, which have 
now become extinct, was the well-known military commander, Lisut-General 
Geerge Carpenter, who forced the rebels, under Lord Derwentwater, to surrender 
at Preston, in the year 1715, ‘and was created, four years after, a Baron of Ire- 


land. His grandson George, 3rd Lord, was advanced to the Viscounty of Car- 
ee and Earldom of Tyrconnel in 1761 ; which latter title had been previous- 
ly held by Richard Talbot, the famous Earl and Duke of Tyrconnel, the devoted 


adherent of King James I1., and the husband of “ La belle Jenyns,” the sister of 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. The oy daughter and heiress of George Car- 
penter, 2nd Earl of Tyrconnel, married Henry, 2nd Marquis of Waterford, and 
conveyed to the Beresfords a very considerable estate. 

THe Ricay Hon. Davin BoyLe, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE CocrT oF SES- 
s10N.—This estimable gentlman, who so long filled the most prominent legal po- 
sition in Scotland, died on Friday, the 4th inst., at his seat at Shewalton, in 

ire, in his Sist year. His illness was of brief duration. The deceased judge 
was born at Irvine in July, 1772, and was the son of the Hon. Patrick Bovle, of 
Shewalton, and the grandson of the second Earl of Glasgow. He was called to 
the bar in 1795, and was appointed Solicitor-General for Scotland in 1807. Sub- 
sequently he represented his native county of Ayr in Parliament, and in 1811 he 
was elevated to the bench as a Lord of Session and Justiciary. In the same 
year he was promoted to the office of Lord Justice Clerk ; and1841 he was ap- 
pointed to the highest judicial office in the kingdom—viz., that of Lord Justice- 
General of Scotland, and Lord President of the Court of Session. He resigned 
in May, 1852, after having been —— for the long period of 41 years, and was 
sneceeded by Lord Colonsay (Mr. can M‘Niele). He was appointed a Privy 


able variety. But the later and more difficult Quartettes of the two latter com- 
posers, especially, are entirely beyond the taste and learning of the audience and 
their power of appreciation, and too difficult to be played by the present set. 
Indeed it is only at the rooms of some virtuoso that these learned Quartettes are 
to be heard ; and then only by a fortuitous combination of circumstances, while 
the audience very seldom numbers more than half a dozen, each of whom listens 
with the same intensity and earnestness as would characterize the consideration 
of an abstruse point in philosophy, and follows through all the labyrinthian mazes 
of the ever varying complex harmony. To listen to such a Quartette is a study, 
and therefore totally unfit for a public exhibition. These remarks are borne out 
by the manner in which the Haydn Quartette (No. 63) was played and listened 
to. The performance of this Quartette was indeed admirable ; it all lay within 
| the powers of the respective players, and was, as a necessary consequence, eftec- 
tive. Moreover, its construction is comparatively simple, although sufficiently 
learned, and it is within the comprehension of the great body of amateurs. The 
Adagis, an old favourite, was beautifully played, the P. and P. P. being well 
observed. The Minuetto, also capitally played, was deservedly encored.—-Mr. 
H. A. Wollenhaupt played a Piano Quartette by Lachner (Op. 10). This work 
is not in the great style, but it is a pleasing, well worked Quartette, without 
much originality, It was very well played and received with cordial appro- 
bation. 


| 


H. Root and party. They sang a Hunting Song by Mendelssohn, and a Fayries 
Glee by Abbott, both very beautifully. The voices balanced very well, and assi- 
milated with each other ; a very important point in concert-singing. They also 
were unimpeachably in tune, a rare quality in vocal Quartettes without accom- 
paniment. They had evidently practised much together, and consequently gave 


great effect to the music. We should be glad to hear them again, during the 
season, 


PavuL Juien’s FAREWELL Concert.—The Concert began with the Overture 
to Gazza Ladra. With the besetting sin of most of the popular conductors, 
Mr. Eckert took the movements too fast: so much so, that the stringed instru- 
ments were unable to execute their notes with any degree of distinctness. The 
orchestra was announced on the Programme as consisting of fifty performers. 
This we could readily believe, for there seemed to us, judging by the noise pro- 
duced, to be at least that number of brass instruments. There was no just pro- 
portion between the number of brass and stringed instruments. This remark 
applies with almost equal force to all the concerts which have recently taken 
place, especially at Metropolitan Hall. With a view to producing effect, and a 
sufficient body of sound in so large a space, the brass instruments are called into 
requisition, without any regard to the necessary proportion of stringed, thereby 
entirely destroying the even balance of the Orchestra, and consequently the pro- 
per effect of the music. We expected better things from Mr. Eckert. 

Paul Julien played the Rondo Russe by De Beriot,a Grand Fantasia on themes 
from Lucrezia Borgia by Sainton, and the Witches’ Dance of Paganini. Be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, this youthful artist is the greatest musical wonder 
of the age. Although but —— years of age, and having all the marks of juveni- 
lity in his physical appearance, he manifests all the powers of mature age in his 
conception and execution, and without peradventure takes rank with the greatest 
artists on any instrument. We propose to consider his claims to this high 
position. 

On his entrance upon the stage we are disposed, from his personal appear- 
ance, to make all the necessary allowances for his youth, and the conditions and 
weaknesses necessarily attendant upon immature physical development and the 
equally necessary mental incapacity. The first stroke of his bow, however, dis- 
pels the illusion, and with it, all doubts as to his masterly command over the 
instrument. Paul Julien possesses all the elements ofa great player. His coup 
d@archet is bold, vigorous and commanding: he uses the full length of the bow 
from the point to the heel, producing a fullness and roundness of tone, only 

equalled by such artists as Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Artot. &c. His bow arm more- 
| over is the most graceful conceivable, the eye as well as the ear being delighted. 
| He performs the greatest difficulties of his instrament with the utmost apparent 
| ease, his execution never giving the idea of effort. His intonation is absolutely 
| perfect : he never plays out of tune, even in the most difficult and rapid rans, or 
in double-stopping. His tone is full, round, smooth, and withal strong, possess. 
ing moreover the very rare quality of penetrating to a distange, and telling in 
every part of so vast a hall as the Metropolitan, his finest and most delicate 
notes being distinctly audible. His Arpeggio passages are brilliapt to the last 
| degree, while his Staccato with both the up-bow and the down-bow is rapid, dis- 





A new and agreeable feature of the entertainment was a vocal Quartette by G. | 


shall have notice, one of these days. ‘St. Cupid” too holds on a while longer.— 
At Wauuack’s, a couple of novelties (on those boards) were brought out on 
Monday evening. These were Poole’s very neat little comedietta, “ ’T would 
puzzle a Conjurer,” borrowed by him from the French, and variously known— 
by its present title—as ‘‘ The Burgomaster of Sardaem”—and also as “ The Old 
Dutch Governor.” In this case we are under the impression that Mr. Wallack 
goes back to its first English name, when Liston was so marvellously droll in it. 
This is however a fair occasion to anathematize a practice becoming more and 
more frequent—namely that of serving up old pieces, under new appellations. 
Such a manceuvre is an imposition upon the public ; and one of that sort which 
the public resent, without making any fuss about it. It makes them shy of any 
novelties.—But to return to Sardaem ; the Burgomaster thereof, in the hands of 
that popular actor, Mr. Blake, was not over-well freated. Whether the part was 
not exactly fitted to the player, or the player not quite ‘‘up” in the part, was not 
easily discerned ; but the long and short of it is that the Burgomaster did not 
furnish much entertainment to the audience. The piece dragged ; and has not 
been repeated. Let us add, in justice, that great pains had been taken in placing 
it very nicely upon the stage. The Czar Peter was entrusted to Mr. Lee, whose 
first appearance at Burton’s we lately noticed. He gave a simple, truthful, and 
careful rendering ; one that might perhaps be improved by a little more stage 
artifice, since in an indescribable something it had a smack of amateurship. 
At the same time, it is the absence of common and conventional trickery that 
pleases us in Mr. Lee’s manner, and that gives a tone of freshness to his style. 
Mr. Hale enacted Peter Stanmiiz, fairly enough ; but in a fashion so entirely 
different from Mr. Lee’s, and so much elaborated, that the peculiarities of both 
were rendered doubly obvious. Of the minor parts there is nothing particular to 
be said. Bertha was smartly done by Mrs. Stephens, whose performance would 
be greatly enhanced, if an invisible bird were incessantly whispering in her ear, 
that her co-actors are entitled to some portion of her glances. Still, there may 
be an understanding between actresses and managers, that ladies—unless prime 
donne—are permitted to do so as they please in this respect. 

A pretty Operetta by Boieldieu was the second novelty of Monday evening at 
Wallack’s. If we remember rightly, its original name was “ Le Nouveau Seig- 
neur du Village ;” this is transmogrified into “ First come, first served.” In plot 
and construction, it is the merest trifle ; just a little bit of rural life, with an im- 
pudent valet playing Marquis amongst the rustics, until my Lord’s arrival ex- 
poses him. This scapegrace, Frontin, is just the thing for Mr. Walcot, who 
makes very much of its small capital, well-aided as he is by the lesser lights, (so 
far as acting goes) Messrs. Lyster, Trevor, Rea, and Alleyne. Miss Gould is 
the Nanette, and a very pleasant one she makes.—The music, though sounding 
somewhat old-fashioned, to ears habituated to the luxurious melodies now in 
vogue, is lively, agreeable, and at times sparkling. The singers, though not 
Grisis and Marios, sang well and were fairly balanced; and the orchestra played 
well, in spite of the occasional blaring of one of the horns. The whole affx'r in 
short, went off decidedly well. The cottage scene painted by Mr. Isherwood ‘< the 
prettiest thing of the kind that we have seen for many along day. The costum- 
ing and getting-up were, as usual here, afl that could be desired. If the grand 
opera be not running too much in the head, Boieidieu’s Operetta ought to be en- 
joyed. 














Tue Drama at Winpsor CastLE.—On Friday evening, the 28th ult., “ Paul 
Pry” by Poole, and “ A Lucky Friday” by Alfred Wigan, were performed before 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and a distinguished circle of guests. We can only 
make room for the cast of each piece, given for the benefit of our professional 
readers. 


Paut Pry.—Colone Hardy, Mr. Bartley; Frank Hardy, Mr. G. Everett; 
Witherton, Mr. Cooper; Somers, Mr. Brazier; Stanley, Mr. J. Chester; Harry 
Stanley, Mr. James Vining; Pau! Pry, Mr. Wright; Grasp, Mr. O. Smith ; 
Doubledot, Mr.Meadows; Simon, Mr. Lindon; George, Mr. Stacey; Eliza Hardy, 
Miss Laura Honey; Marian, Miss Carlotta Leclercq; Mrs. Subtle, Mrs. Win- 
stanley; Phebe, Miss Woolgar. 

A Lucky Fripay.—Paul Raimbunt, Mr. Alfred Wigan; Mr. Sharpe, Mr. 
Wilkinson; Joe Sharpe, Mr. Meadows; Andrew Stapleton, Mr. Hermann Vezin; 
Mr. Hardham, Mr. J. Chester; Bessie Stanford, Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 


On the following Friday, “‘ Macbeth” was thus cast. 


Duncan, Mr. Bartley; Malcolm, Mr.J. F. Cathcart; Donalbain, Miss Hastings; 
Macbeth, Mr. C. Kean; Banquo, Mr. Graham; eve f Mr. Ryder; Lennoz, 
Mr. G. Everett; Rosse, Mr. J. Vining; Monteith, Mr. Stacey; Angus, Mr. Bra- 
zier ; Caithness, Mr. Stoakes ; Fleance, Miss Kate Terry ; Seward, Mr. Terry; 
Seyton, Mr. Paulo; Physician, Mr. J. Chester; Wounded Officer, Mr. H. Vezier; 
Officers, Mr. J. Collett, Mr. Daly, Mr. Collis, Mr. Rolleston; Apparitions, Miss J. 
Lovell; Miss Desborough; 'y Macbeth, Mrs. Chas. Kean; Gentlewoman, Mrs. 
W. Daly; Witches, Mr. Addison, Mr. Meadows, Mr. Saker; Director, Mr. Charles 
Kean; Assistant Director, Mr. George Ellis ; Prompter, Mr. T. W. Edmonds. 
The Theatre arranged and the scenery painted by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 
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‘Notices of New Works. 


The new novel by the authoress of “ Jane Eyre” claims precedence. It 
is not, we believe republished here ; but it is thus elaborately dealt with, 
by a London critic of eminence. We are compelled, however, to omit 
many of the long quotations appended. 

Vuuerre. By Currer Bell. London. Smith, Elder, & C o.—This 
novel amply sustains the fame of the author of “ Jane Eyre and “ Shirley 
as an original and powerful writer. Though the plot is very slight, and 
the whole work if it had been one-fourth shorter might still have filled the 
orthodox three volumes, the pleasure it affords to the reader never flags. 
The men, women, and children who figure throughout it, have flesh and 
blood in them. All are worked out heartily, in such a way as to evince a 
very keen spirit of observation on the author’s part, and a fine sense of 
the picturesque in character. There is not an actor in the story, from M. 
Paul in the foreground who fills chapters, to Rosine the portress at a Pen- 
sionnat de Demoiselles who fills paragraphs, whom any reader can regard 
as a mere thing of words. Often wit humour, and always with skill and 
truth, the people with whom we have to do here are presented to us, so 
that we know them, mind and body and recognise out of our own daily 
experience the fitness of each body for the kind of mind that dwells in it. 
The bold, sanguine, cheerful Dr. John,—who marches through all difficul- 
ties, becomes deeply enamoured, breaks the spell suddenly when his hid- 
den sensitiveness has been wounded by impertinence towards the mother 
whom he has loved deeply, and lived with all his life in a warm, joyous 
way,—who, having fought his way out of the chains of a flirt, allies him- 
elt with a more spiritual nature,—of course he is a bold, tall, handsome 
man, with leonine locks in his boyhood, and whiskers in his manhood very 
nearly red. Of course the wife he marries is a spiritual little creature, 
very small in bodily proportions. Examples of French character and 

hysiognomy are also wedded to each other with surpassing skill ; and 
fees Snowe, whose autobiography the whole book professes to be, depicts 
herself with her own pen in the most natural and unobtrusive way. 

Nothing can be simpler than the outline of the plot. We break no con- 
fidence by telling part of it in a few lines, that we may make our comments 
intelligible to those by whom Villette has yet to be read. Lucy Snowe 

resents herself first as a school-girl visiting in England a comely, cheer- 

1 godmother, Mrs Bretton, who has the son with the leonine locks, a 
handsome schoolboy then, John Graham Bretton. An elfin child, Paulina, 
devoted to her only living parent, her father, is sent as a visitor to the 
Brettons while her father goes abroad. This elfin child is one of the 
quaintest and most delicate creations we have met with since the ever to 
be lamented death of Paul Dombey. Paulina, however, is no plagiarism 
upon little Paul, and she does not die early. She becomes a crony with 
John Graham, and when her father comes to take her from the Brettons 
leaves her play-fellow with infinite reluctance. This preliminary sketch 
oceupies three most delightful chapters. Eight years then pass, and Lucy 
is found thrown upon the world without friends and without money. Af- 
ter earning fifteen pounds as companion to a sick lady, she plunges desper- 
ately upon London, sails over to the port of Boue-Marine, and by the 
chance word of an English school-girl in the packet, Miss Ginevra Fan- 
shawe, is induced to go on to Villette, the capital of the little kingdom 
of Labassecour, (We suppose this to be Brussels.) Her design there is 
to seek, if it be still vacant, the situation of English teacher to the chil- 
dren of Madame Beck, who keeps a French boarding and day school. She 
is engaged, and from this point the scene of the story remains always in 
Villette, and commonly presents to us an admirable view of the interior 
of a large French Pensionnat, in which the humours of the French charac- 
ter, its littleness and its greatness, its vanity and chivalry, its grotesque 
and its pathetic aspects, with all the life, bustle, and character pertain- 
ing to a continental girl school, are represented with consummate skill. 

John Graham Bretton is found practising in Villette as a physician, the 
old Bretton establishment in England being broken up in consequence of 
some financial reverses, Madame Beck, half disposed to set her cap at him, 
uses his services in her establishment. Lucy associates secretly John 
Graham with tender thoughts ; but “ Dr. John,” as he is called, has already 
lost his heart at parties out of doors, to one of the school girls Ginevra 
Fanshawe, an empty English beauty. In the mean time an erratic profes- 
sor of Literature, a very despot among the girls, one M. Paul, has began 
to take great interest in “‘ Mees Lucy” in his own odd way. Paulina, too, 
comes again upon the scene with her father, who has changed his Scotch 
name on inheriting the estates and title of Count de Bassompiére. Pau- 
lina thus re-appears as a charming little spiritual Countess, who remem- 
bers her old playfellow John Graham perfectly well. From this point we 
shall reveal no further secrets. . 

The one defect of the book, a similar defect to those which we have had 
occasion to point out in its predecessors, will be to most people as appa- 
rent as its many and extraordinary merits. We touch upon it with respect, 
because we find it difficult to disconnect from it a feeling of the bitterness 
of experience actually undergone, and that a real heart throbs at such 
times under the veil of Lucy Snowe. We do not know that it is so, but 
the world brings much trial to many of us, and if the author be numbered 
among those who have been sorely tried, she may feel that she has cause 
to accuse fate, to account happiness an accident of life to some who are 
more fortunate than others, to lapse occasionally into a tone of irony a 
little harder than is just, and now and then to give vent to a little morbid 
wail. Her faith seems to be expressed in this passage— 

“Oh, Doctor John—I shudder at the thought of being liable to such an illu- 
sion! Itseemed so real. Is there no cure ?—no preventive ?” 

‘* Happiness is the cure—a cheerful mind the preventive : cultivate both.” 

No mockery in this world ever sounds to me so hollow as that of being told to 
cultivate happiness. What does such advice mean ? Happiness is not a potato, 
to be planted in mould, and tilled with manure. Happiness is a glory shining 
far down upon us out of Heaven. She is a divine dew which the soul, on certain 
of its summer mornings, feels dropping upon it from the amaranth bloom and 
golden fruitage of Paradise. 

“* Cultivate happiness!’ I said briefly to the doctor : “‘ do you cultivate hap- 
piness? How do you manage?” 

‘Tam a cheerful fellow by nature: and then ill-lnck has never dogged me. 
Adversity gave me and my mother one passing scowl and brush, but we defied 
her, or rather laughed at her, and she went by.” 

“‘ There is no cultivation in all this.” 


Now it is quite certain that if anybody be wedded to the theory that 
“happiness is a glory shining far down upon us out of heaven” and that it 
“is not a potato,” to be cultivated, he or she, after a day of severe trouble, 
may sit down and wait for the far glory, and wait and wail until the end 
of life. Exertion is the indispensable condition of all healthy life, mental 
or bodily»; sluggish despondency is nothing but disease. The social and 
moral faculties improve by cultivation, like the intellectual; we need 
never forget griefs, but we can break ourselves, if we please, of any habit 
of keeping our old sorrows obstinately in the gangway of our thoughts, in 
Opposition to the active efforts made by nature, our good housekeeper, to 
put them carefully and tenderly aside in places where they may be seen 
without being poe! tumbled over. The grievers have always their 
answer ready to all men who would, after a fair time sacred to sorrow, in- 
vite them to believe in happiness again, telling them that peace is to be 
sought hot waited for in this world. They say with a sigh. Ah, you do 
not know. You never have been tried as we have.” We have seen at any 
rate men and women climbing up to peace out of the lowest depths of 
trouble, and we know that it is not necessary to sit in sullen wail for ever 
at the bottom of the pit. We do not include wholly the author of Vilette 
among these wailers, for there is nothing sullen in her composition ; she 
bears no ill-will to the world about her; she paints men and women no 
worse than they are, but on the whole perhaps rather better ; she is prompt 
to detect good qualities that lie concealed. Except one selfish and vain 
Parisian governess, there is nobody depicted in Villette who is not rather 
a good person than otherwise. The majority are pleasant and love-worth 
people ; vanities are mocked, but in a fair, just way ; and there is muc 
more smile than heartache in the entire story. But Lucy Snowe deals now 
and then in needlessly tragical apostrophes. Every now and then, ina 
determined way, some dirge to the burden of “I can’t be happy” sounds 
from within ; and in the last Page of the book, when happiness is placed 
within her reach, and it was in the power of the disposing author of the 
book to close her story with a charming eotislying picture, which she really 
does elaborately paint,—she daubs her across it, and upon the last 
page spoils it all for no artistic purpose whatsoever. and to the sure vexa- 
= of all lookers-on. : 

n the next edition of Villette we should like very much to see the last 
page altered, and to find all the apostrophes expunged together with all 
passages written in the same key as the following. r 


I did long, achingly, then and for four-and-twenty hours ‘or some- 
Gag fetch me out of my present existence, po lead api phe 
Ww - This longing, and all of a similar kind, it was necessary to knock on the 
head ; which I did, pemetivery. after the manner of Jael to Sisera driving a 
nail through their temples. nlike Sisera, they did not die - they were but 
transiently stunned, and at intervals would turn on the nail with a rebellious 
Wrench ; then did the temples bleed, and the brain thrill to its core. 

To night, I was not so mutinous, nor so miserable. My Sisera lay quiet in the 
tent, slumbering ; and if his pain ached through his slumbers, something like an 
angel—the Ideal—knelt near, dropping balm on the soothed temples, holding 








the sealed eyes a magic glass, of which the sweet, solemn visions were 
7 in med and shedding reflex from her —T wings and robe 
over the transfixed sleeper, over the tent threshold, over all landscape lying 
without. Jael, the stern woman, sat apart, relenting somewhat over her captive; 


but more prone to dwell on the faithful expectation of Heber coming home. By 
which words I mean that the cool peace and dewy sweetness of the night filled 
me with a mood of hope: not hope on any definite point, but a gen sense of 
encouragement and heart-ease. 

Shoul 


not such a mood, so sweet, so tana. so unwonted, have been the 
harbinger of good? Alas, no good came of it! Presently the rude Real burst 
coarsely inal evil, grovelling, and repellent as she too often is. 

The omission of such ges as this would be extremely easy, and 
would save readers the pains of skipping them, which they will inevitably 
do after experience of one or two. They are in no way necessary to the 
story, and are out of harmony with the true, large spirit of humour and 
good feeling, which prevails, except at these odd and occasional times, 
throughout the book. ’ 

We now turn gladly to the abundant charms and pleasures of this de- 
lightful novel, and, to begin, willintroduce Paulina. * * * * 

We wish that we could have given a glimpse of Madame Beck—an ex- 
cellent manager, who rules a large school upon the true continental sys 
tem—espionage—but we must refrain. Our readers would be not a little 
startled, too, by a description of the French tragic actress, Vashti (Rachel 
of course), but we cannot stop to giveit. * * * * " 

We might, if we allowed our inclinations to run away with our discre- 
tion, have gone on quoting thus through a great number of columns, for 
we desire heartily to commend this novel in the way that it is best com- 
mended—by examples of its quality. But doubtless we have said enough. 
Reserving the objection that we have already made, we can praise Villette 
as a most pleasant, a most admirably written novel, everywhere original, 
everywhere shrewd, and, at heart, everywhere kindly — Examiner. 


The great interest attaching to Currer Bell induces us to add another 
notice of “ Villette,” extracted from the London Daily Wews. 


Everything written by Currer Bell is remarkable. She can touch no- 
thing without leaving on it the stamp of originality. Ofher three novels, 
this is perhaps the strangest, the most astonishing, though not the best. 
The sustained ability is perhaps greater in “ Villette” than in its two pre- 
decessors,: there being no intervals of weakness, except in the form of a 
few passages, chiefly episodical, of overwrought writing, which, though 
evidently a sincere endeavour to express real feeling, are not felt to be 
congenial, or very intelligible, in the midst of so much that is strong and 
clear. In regard to interest, we think this book will be pronounced infe- 
rior to “ Jane Eyre,’”’ and superior to “ Shirley.” In point o* construction 
it is superior to both ; and this is a vast gain and a great encouragement 
to hope for future benefits from the same hand which shall surpass any yet 
given. The whole three volumes are crowded with beauties—with those 
good things for which we look to the clear sight, deep feeling, and singu- 
lar, though not extensive, experience of life which we associate with the 
name of Currer Bell. 

But under all, through all, over all is felt a drawback, of which we were 
anxious before, but which is terribly aggravated here—the book is almost 
intolerably painful. We are wont to say, when we read narratives which 
are made up of the external woes of life, such as may and do happen every 
day, but are never congregated in one experience—that the author has no 
right to make readers so miserable. We do not know whether the right 
will be admitted in the present case, on the ground of the woes not being 
external; but certainly we ourselves have felt inclined to rebel against 
the pain, and, perhaps, on account of its protraction, are disposed to deny 
its necessity and its truth. With all her objectivity, Currer Bell here 
afflicts us with such an amount of subjective misery which we may fairly 
remonstrate against ; and she allows us no respite, even while treating us 
with humour, with charming description, and the presence of those whom 
she herself regards as the good and gay. In truth, there is scarcely any- 
body that is good—serenely and cheerfully good, and the gaiety has pain 
in it. An atmosphere of pain hangs about the whole, forbidding that re- 
pose which we hold to be essential to the true presentment of any large 
portion of life and experience. 

And here ends all demur. We have thought it right to indicate clear] 
the two faults in the book, which it is scarcely probable that any one will 
deny. Abstraction made of these, all else is power, skill and interest. The 
freshness will be complete to readers who know none but English novels. 
Those who are familiar with Balzac may be reminded, by the sharp dis- 
tinctness of the pictured life, place and.circumstances, of some of the best 





iy ofiverne were then favourable. To those who worship success, and think 
depraved and reckless adventurer a t man because he succeeded 
(they thought him an idiot when he failed !), we suggest an attentive 
consideration of the circumstances by which he was enabled to succeed ; 
terror of the Reds, hatred of the Assembly, contempt of the Legitimists, the 
name of Napoleon, the want of “ strong government” and of “ order,” the 
machinations of parties, and the influence of the priests—these were all 
circumstances pointing one way ; and these make him the most historical 
= ~ > time. 

_ Like Louis Napoleon in this respect, Demetrius is very unlike him 
in being intrinsically a gallant, high-spirited, heroical nature ; a Cos- 
sack capable of creating a place for himself under any circumstances ; 
a man of wit, of invention, of large schemes, of remarkable cleverness, of 
= soul, and of great physical superiority, His very superiority was 


“ He was resolved to reign by himself, to know everything, to see i 
with his own eyes. Basmanof, though always treated by him with Pap me est 
distinction, and even with friendship, quickly perceived that it w not be 
easy to govern this young man of twenty-three years old, whose Mentor he had 
undoubtedly meant to become. Demetrius would have neither favourite nor 
master. He was determined that all should bend to his will, and yet 
though he was, he was fond pf discussion, and allowed his boyards the most 
coment liberty to contradict him. He daily presided over his council ; and his 
pr igious memory, his quickness of perception, and his penetration, conf 

is ministers. They inquired where he could have gained such a t ac- 

quaintance with the state of his empire, its wants and its resources. 
tolerating and even inviting contraniction, he too frequently abused his supe- « 
riority to rail pitilessly at adversaries whom he had convinced of mistake, or 
whom respect had reduced to silence. His pleasantries left wounds as — as 
the insults of a ca ricious and unreasoning tyrant could have produced. ore- 
over, he too open —— a partial preference for foreign customs, which 
shocked the ~~ ces of the Muscovites. He was incessantly quoting the ex- 
ample of Poland, that ancient enemy of Russia, and extolling on every occasion 
the su — of her laws and of her civilization. ‘ Travel, and gain instruc- 
tion,’ he would say to his boyards ; ‘ you are savages ; you need the polish of 
education.’ These jests upon the ignorance of his subjects were never forgiven, 
for that ignorance, in the eyes of many persons, bore a sacred character, akin to 
that of the ancient religion and time-honoured customs of the country.” 
** * * * He was not strong enough to be so strong with impunity. Had 
he been servile to the prejudices and interests of the powerful he might 
have reigned long ; but he wanted the low cunning of Louis Napoleon, 
whose power is gained by the means indicated in the energetic lines of 
Churchill :— 

With that low cunning which in fools supplies, 

And amply, too, the place of being wise, 

Which Nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 

To qualify the blockhead for the knave. 


He married against etiquette, but he had not the unblushing art to de- 
clare (after having failed to get a princess) that he was about to inaugurate 
a new era, and marry according to the dictates of his heart :— 

“The distrust and discontent of the zealots continued to increase, and were fur- 
nished with a still more plausible motive when it became known that Demetrius 
intended to espouse Marina Mniszek, and that the Secretary of the Council, Afa- 
nassi Vlassief, was about to proceed to Poland with magnificent presents for the 
bride. A Latin woman on the throne of Russia! an unbaptised Polish girl for 
Tsarina! This was more than enough to revolt all orthodox consciences. 
priests and monks surpassed all others in their active efforts to diffuse among the 
people all the calumnious or exaggerated ramours which might cast doubt either 
upon the faith of the Tsar or upon his right to the throne of Ivan. In their dis- 
courses they compared him to Julian the Apostate, and all the truly royal qualities 
which they were compelled to recognise in Demetrius only became new features 
of resemblance to the persecutor of the Christians.” 

This was bad enough ; but he went from bad to worse. He determined 
to make himself exactly acquainted with the revenues of the numerous 
monasteries in his empire, and loudly declared he saw no reason why lazy 
monks should live in abundance, whilst part of Christendom still remained 
subject to the Mussulman yoke. Reform began. Theimprudent! Why did 
he not play into the hands of the priests? why did he not “save society,” 
end prove himself the devoutest servant of the Church? He wanted 
that low cunning, and he fell. His story is told in this volume, and we 
advise our readers to master it, if they have any feeling for history. The 
book is carefully translated by Mr. Scoble. It is ornamented with quaint 
portraits of Demetrius and his wife.—Leader. 


In the following notice a quotation is given, respecting punishments 





of his tales: but there is nothing borrowed ; nothing that we might not as 
well have had if Currer Bell had never read a line of Balzac—which may | 
very likely be the case. As far as we know, the life of a foreign pension 
(Belgian evidently), and of a third-rate capital, with its half-provincial 
population and proceedings, is new in purely English literature ; and most 
life-like and spirited it is. The humour which peeps out in the names— 
the court of Labassecour, with its heir-apparent the Duc de Dindonneau— 
the Professors Boissee and Rochemorte—and so forth—is felt throughout, 
though there is not a touch of light-heartedness from end to end. 

The presence of the heroine in that capital and pension is strangely 
managed ; and so is the gathering of her British friends about her there ; 
but, that strangeness surmounted, the picture of their lives is admirable. 
The reader must go to the book for it ; for it fills two volumes and a half 
out of the three. The heroine, Lucy Snowe, tells her own story. Every 
reader of “Jane Eyre” will be glad to see the autobiographical form re- 
turned to. Lucy may be thought a younger, feebler sister of Jane. There 
is just enough resemblance for that ; but she has not Jane’s charm of men- 
tal and moral health, and consequent repose. She is in a state of chronic 
nervous fever, for the most part ; is usually silent and suffering ; when she 
speaks, speaks in enigmas or in raillery, and now and then breaks out 
under the torture of passion ; but she acts admirably—with readiness, 
sense, conscience, and kindliness, Still we do not wonder that she loved 
more than she was beloved; and the love at last would be surprising 
enough, if love could ever be so. Perhaps Paulina and her father are the 
best-drawn characters in the book, where all are more or less admirably 
delineated. We are not aware that there is one failure. 

A striking peculiarity comes out in the third volume, striking, from one 
so large and liberal, so removed from ordinary social prejudices as we have 
been accustomed to think Currer Bell. She goes out of her way to ex- 
press a passionate hatred of Romanism. It is not the calm disapproval of 
a ritual religion, such as we should have expected from her, ensuing upon 
a presentment of her own better faith. The religion she invokes is itself 
but a dark and doubtful refuge from the pain which compels the invoca- 
tion ; while the catholicism on which she enlarges is even virulently re- 
probated. We do not exactly see the moral necessity for this, (there is no 
artistical necessity) ; and we are rather sorry for it, occurring as it does, 
at a time when catholics and protestants hate each other quite sufficiently ; 
and in a mode which will not affect conversion. A better advocacy of 
protestantism would have been to show that it can give rest to the weary 
and heavy laden ; whereas it seems to yield no comfort in return for every 
variety of sorrowful invocation. 

We cannot help looking forward still to other and higher gifts from this 
singular mind and powerful pen. When we feel that there is no decay of 
power here, and think what-an-accession there will be when the cheerful- 
ness of health comes in with its bracing influence, we trust that we have 
only to wait to have such a boon as “ Jane Eyre” gives us warrant to ex- 
pect, and which Currer Bell alone can give. 

DeMeETRIvS THE IMro.ien—aAN Eptsope In Russtan History. By Pros- 
per Mérimée. Translated by Andrew Scoble, London. Bentley.— 
Of all the pretenders to an imperial crown, Demetrius is the most re- 
markable ; andif we except Louis Napoleon, none have been more success- 
ful. M. Mérimée, the delightful author of Clara Gazul, Chronique de 
Charles [X., Colomba, and several charming stories, besides a sagacious 
and noteworthy work on Roman History, has undertaken to separate from 
the legendary and historical confusion obscuring this daring adventurer a 
clear and interesting story, worthy to be placed among the best specimens 
of the romance of history. . 

A strange picture is presented of the early days of Russia. Does it 
not seem wildly improbable that a man should be able to make a success- 
ful claim to a great empire by declaring himself to be the prince who was 
murdered as an infant, publicly buried and mourned, and whose mur- 
der was the occasion of a long and scandalous trial, followed by a savage 
slaughter? * * * Yet this was done by Demetrius. Taking advantage 
of a peculiarity so trifling as that of a mole on his cheek, and of his own 
obscure origin, he made himself master of the history of Russia, and with 
a bold, confident spirit, procliimed himself the son of Ivan the Terrible, 
whom the people believed to have been murdered. How he succeeded must 
be read in Mérimée. There all is made clear. The state of public feeling 
and of national superstition makes it intelligible. For Demetrius, like 
Louis Napoleon, was successful by the force of circumstances. He was 
truly an historical person—that is to say, the centre to which a vast 
variety of currents were separately tending. Had he appeared earlier or 
later he would have ignobly failed ; as Louis Napoleon ignobly failed at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, yet succeeded in Paris, not because he was a 
better man than at Strasbourg and Boulogne—not because he was less 
stupid, less impotent, less contemptible ; but because circumstances former- 


said to be common in the U. S. Army, which, we have no doubt whatever, 
will be contradicted so soon as this paper meets the eye of any officer in 
the service, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLIsH SoLprer In THE U.S. Army. London. 
Hurst.—The author of these reminiscences of American military service 
is a Scotch weaver, who went to New York in search of employment. He 
did not expect to “ pick up money in the streets,” but was “ scarcely pre- 
pared t¢ find the scramble for the means of living so fierce and incessant 
as he found it.” The weavers he saw complained of their lot; for work 
was not constant, and the expenses were greater than at home. Some 
advised him to turn labourer, as they intended to do; but, having served 
in the British army, he enlisted in that of the States. His book consists 
of anecdotes of life at a dépét and in garrison at Florida, with the cam- 
paign in Mexico under General Scott, from Vera Cruz to the capital. 

It is in the picture of the war and of the interior economy of the Ame- 
can army that the value of the book consists. The writer has sufficient 
education to give him fluency of style with some degree of smartness, but 
he has not large experience enough to select or possibly to see the matters 
which are most worth observation. The substance of his book is slight, 
and he records too much of the small wit and sayings of regimental wags 
and barrack-room orators. It is only when he is furnishing information, 
or the subjects are so intereseing in themselves that any reflection of them 
is attractive, that the reader is much attracted by the autobiography. 

Daily habits, originating it may be with blood or race, are among the 
last things that are got rid of. The army is unpopular with the Ameri- 
cans; perhaps the many opportunities of employment and higher pay that 
offer to a man with health and strength to pass the inspecting-officer pre- 
vent men from enlisting. Hence, few native Americans are found in the 
ranks, The largest proportion, it would seem, are Irish and Germans ; 
English, Scotch, and natives, generally of indifferent character, make up 
the remainder. The officers, according to all accounts, are highly educated 
men, having few sympathies or associations with England ; yet the Ame- 
rican army is very like ours in salient — The drill is nearly the same ; 
the motley band of many nations is called to dinner by “ O the roast beef 
of old England!’ and when the services of any hero are dispensed 
with, the band celebrates his departure with the “Rogue’s March.” 
In matters which the soldier is prone to consider more important, our 
author says the difference is considerable. The men are not so well 
looked-after by their officers, or their comforts so carefully attend- 
ed to. »He also gives a much more unamiable character of the offi- 
cers than is given by travellers of a higher grade. Many of them, he says, 
are haughty and domineering, worrying the men with over-strictness, and 
striking or otherwise ill-treating them. To the bad feeling existing be- 
tween officers and men the writer ascribes all the desertions in the Mexi- 
can war, the long resistance at the battle of Churubusco, and ihe number 
of officers killed, the deserters out of revenge aiming at them only. In 
the States, punishment by flogging is forbidden except for desertion, when 
expulsion follows. There seems to be no lack of other punishments. 

‘| have not the slightest doubt but that those barbarous modes of punishment 
in common adoption, and the want of sympathy generally existing Petween the 


officers and their men, were the exciting causes of the majority of those cases of 
desertion, so lamentably uent. 

_ “One of the modes of punishment practised while in the city [Mexico] con- 
sisted in placing the culprit standing on a barrel in the open street, exposed to 
the heat of the sun all day, and the derisive admiration of the street passengers. 
Of course & sentry was in attendance to shoot or run him through with a bayonet 
if he attempted to escape from his uncomfortable position. Another mode con- 
sisted in placing the victim on a high wooden horse; and I knew of one man 
losing his life in consequence of being compelled to sit for a series of days and 
nights in that position : one night, while asleep, he fell from the back of his in- 
animate steed, which was about eight feet high, on the hard pavement, and was 
so severely injured that he died shortly after in consequence. 

‘* But the favourite punishment was that called the buck and gag; which is 
administered after the following manner. The culprit being seated on nd, 
his feet are drawn up to his hams, and his wrists tied —, in front of his legs ; 
a long stick or broom-handle is then inserted between his legs and arms, goin 
over his arms and under his bent knees ; a gag is then placed in his mouth an 
tied firmly behind his head. In this helpless condition, unable to move hand, 
foot, or tongue, he is left for a series of hours, or even days, accordifig to the hu- 
mour of his tormentor. This revolting and disgusting punishment, which is often 
inflicted at the mere whim of an officer, has long been, and I am sorry to say, 
still continues a favourite mode of punishment in the American army. 

__ The story of the campaign gives a very good idea of war and fighting as 
it appears to an individual. The fighting, indeed, was not of a very bh 

kind ; and the whole account causes the glory of the Mexican campaign to 
diminish to a small light so far as the resistance of the enemy was con- 
cerned. The arms of the Mexicans were bad ; their firing, especially of 
the artillery, was generally bad ; they were badly disciplined, badly led, 
and not over valorous. They never stood a charge, or availed themselves 
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of ties to check the enemy ; and one cause of this might be, that 
their firing left the enemy nearly untouched during the advance. This 
does not detract from the resolution of General Scott in advancing upon 
Mexico with a force that ought to have been destroyed in such a country, 
or the firmness with which he resisted the interference of the civilians at 
W To embark in a war and grumble at its cost instead of pay- 

it, is a common practice with politicians. Our Ministers wanted the 


e of Wellington to make the war maintain itself in the Peninsula ; and 
the same plan for Mexico. 
. * 


at Washington had 


+ 


the “ politicals’ 
. * 

The following is almost the only agers to a feeling of Republican 

equality on the part of the officers. squality, however, was merely 

nominal : when the talkative private found out that he was talking to a 

general, his eloquence was dulled. 

«For some time after our arrival at Tampico, our regiment furnished an or- 
derly to Genera! Shiels, (thus spelt) who was selected by the adjutant at guard- 
mounting from the men p for that day. One day, my comrade Bill Nutt 
having been selected for the office, a rather amusing occurrence happened to 
him. It appeared that Nutt, who had never seen the General, had taken him 
for a servant, as he had opened the door for him, and also from his wearing plain 
clothes, and his free and unassuming style of m r. The morning was cold, 
and he had asked Nutt to sit down at the fireside, sitting down himself on the 
opposite side, and entering into conversation with him. Nutt, who laboured 

ra false impression with regard to the identity of the person he was ad- 
dressing, had spoken his sentiments very freely on some of the topics connected 
with the present war, condemning the aggressive sort of policy that seemed to 
actuate the Democratic party of America. In the midst of a discussion on the 
question at issue, an officer in uniform entered from an adjacent apartment, and, 
bo' to Nutt’s opponent, who was calmly listening at the time to his views of 
the su , addressed him oy the title of General. Nutt, who felt quite shocked 
at the discovery, made a hasty and wunceremonious retreat into the ante-room ; 
and though the General resumed the subject after the departure of his guest, he 
that the General soon had the best of the argument, as he could not 
hold forth with the same freedom as before. Nutt often alluded afterwards to 
the urbanity and gentlemanlike conduct of General Shiels ; allowing that a few 
gentlemen might be found amongst the citizens of the enlightened republic, an 
quoting him as one examole at least that he had met with in his travels.” _ 
—_—>—__— 


A NEW HERCULANEUM, ON A SMALL SCALE. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum, writing from Naples, thus mentions 
a recent and interesting discovery. 


One of the most important and interesting archeological discoveries 
that has for some time been made has been effected in that part of the 
Kingdom of Naples commonly known by the name of Puglia (Apulia), 
which formed a portion of Magna Grecia. I believe it is known to many 
that Cavalier Carlo Bonucci, Architect and Director-General of antiquities 
and excavations in this kingdom for twenty-five years, has recently dis- 
covered near Canosa, founded by Diomede, a subterranean necropolis, 
quite entire. Its principal entrance is decorated with four Doric columns, 
two niches for statues, and a second line of Ionic columns, all of slight 
and elegant proportions, and of a workmanship which recalls the best age 
of Art,—that between Pericles and Alexander. This elegant entrance 
was painted in various colours, which produced an effect not less pleasing 
than surprising. This specimen of the polychromatic architecture is valu- 
able for its high state of preservation, its freshness, and for the classic time 
to which it belongs. Entering the city in question, over which Time and 
Death have spread an eternal silence, we find streets which lead to various 
groups of dwellings. The gates are decorated with elegant Ionic columns, 
whose capitals present the accessory ornament of a festoon. Signor Bon- 
ucci tells me, that on entering the chambers he found everything arranged 
in its place as it had been left twelve centuries ago. The walls were co- 
vered with linen embroidered in gold :—garlands of flowers, withered it is 
true, but preserving all their forms, hung in festoons from the ceiling. All 
kinds of furniture and precious vases were distributed about in the most 
eful manner. Here were to be seen statues of marble,— 
es and priestesses in terra cotta, beautifully painted,—vases 
of “ creta” of an extraordinary size, on which are represented the most 
interesting scenes of private life, and the most classical traditions of my- 
thology. Of these I spoke in a recent letter as having just arrived at the 
Museo Borbonico. They are not yet arranged, but yesterday I was 
favoured with a nearer anda longer inspection. On the larger vase, which 
is of gigantic size and is still unpacked, though lying exposed, Homer is 
painted with the lyre in his hands as if he were singing some passage of 
. the Tliad or the wag In the midst of all these treasures and miracles 
Art of every form, lay the mistress of the house reposing tranqnilly as 
though she slept. So great was the illusion, that one might have almost 
said “she is not dead, but sleepeth.” She rested ona gilt bronze bed, sup- 
by figures, and genii, exquisitely carved in ivory. In the 
adjoining chambers, which were all filled with the same wealth, lay her 
daughters and servants. These young girls were still clothed with dresses 
embroidered with gold. Their heads were surrounded with garlands of 
gold which represented the sacred flowers of Proserpine,—in the midst of 
which were sporting, as it were, birds and insects. Other garlands there 
were of roses :—some wore diadems covered with precious stones finished 
in the highest style of Art. One of these I saw yesterday in private 
hands,—-and nothing can exceed its extreme beauty. The ears of these 
children of death were all ornamented with pendants of various forms, and 
their necks with necklaces in which emeralds and hyacinths were inter- 
woven with chains of gold. Two of these, which were obtained by contra- 
band means, I have also seen. The arms were ornamented with bracelets 
of a spiral form, or, winding asa serpent. An abundant and sumptuous 
table was laid by their side. The fruits consisted of promegranates, pines, 
the corn of the fir pine, and apples,—whilst the flowers were narcissuses, 
hyacinths and asphodels, apparently fresh. They were made either of 
painted “ creta,” of coloured glass, or of rock crystal. Their styles were 
made of metal threads, with green smalt, or simply gilt. The plates, 
basins, cups, and every other article necessary for dinner, and the lamps 
which were to shed their light upon it, were of an extraordinary size, and 
all of glass. This glass was formed of a kind of paste worked in mosaic, 
with the most beautiful designs,—in which were interspersed small bits, 
* or dice, of gold. On some of the plates were painted landscapes,—and 
others were ornamented with lines of gold representing elegant and sum 
tuous edifices. These discoveries were terminated only about the middle 
of last year ; and it has occured to me that, now which we are seeking for 
all the wonders of Art with which to adorn the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, it is right to make known to the British public the above extraordi- 
nary facts. The plans and the designs are all in the hands of Cavalier 
Carlo Bonucci :—and I am not aware that they came under the notice of 
the Commissioners from the Crystal Palace Company during their-hurried 
visit to the capital. | 
In sending you the above notices, I feel almost as if they would be re- 
ceived with incredulity ;—indeed, asI write it appears that I am wandering 
ain amongst fairy scenery. But I have seen at the least a portion of the 
objects which have been recovered,—and surely nothing so exquisite or 
graceful have I ever beheld. 


-—w 


Oo 
THE NEW EMPRESS—PARIS GOSSIP. 


Scarcely has the stupor occasioned by the last step taken on the new 
road to ruin down which the Emperor is driving, ceased to overcome us, 
when we are thrown into new perplexity by the unexpected effects proceed- 
ag rom causes which at first were regarded as entirely personal, but 

h have become more public, rapid, and disastrous than even his Im- 
eg Majesty’s greatest enemies could have desired. How sin ular, 
t gh, to be sure, characteristic of the inconsistency of all national pre- 
judice, is the profound discontent and eager vituperation against the Em- 
peror’s marriage! Not one single class of society has it pleased, not one 
pt mye of suceés has it created. The gradual fall in the funds is begin- 

to alarm even the most obstinate optimists, for they as well as their 
adversaries cannot choose but observe the most extraordinary change which 
has taken place within the last few days, for scarcely have they amounted 
to weeks, in the feelings and disposition of the army! Yes, it can no 
longer be disguised, that great resource, that mighty prop which alone was 
to render the Imperial! throne secure, to steady it on its base without help 
from noblesse, le, or bourgeoisie, is gradually sliding away from its 
tion, leaving the rotten legs of that same imperial throne so daintly 
isguised by the trophies of glittering arms, the tinsel, and the gewgaws 
piled around them visible now in all their nakedness. Oh, how thin and 
reteset they look! almost as attenuated and unsafe as those of the great 
poutini, which have passed into a proverb, even to’ a fashion, as witness 
the chiffoniers, the flower-stands daily exhibited with legs a /a Spontini— 
only see, ye Gods, how ricketty is the whole machine, and behold the legs 
are of uneven length likewise. Heaven save us—why he who sits thereon 
had need to be the admirable tumbler he has displayed himself, in order 
to keep his seat for an instant—only see how it slidesfrom under him, now 
backwards now forwards, now on this side, now on that, until pretty even 
bets could be taken amongst the spectators, on which side he is most likely 
to topple over. The gossip and scandalous talk concerning the marriage 
—the big words, and the withering encers concerning the ceremony—the 
derisive epigrams about the Grand Chamberlains, and the Grand Veneurs, 
and the Grand Ecuyers, are now silenced, but to them has succeeded a con- 


temptuous silence more injurious still ; and the talk is no longer of the 
of Mdlle. de Montijo and the hard campaigns of the old warrior, 
er mamma, but of the soldier who sold his horse-cloth, and whose condem- 
nation to the strong room of the caserne as punishment of the offence, has 
been followed by the same derilection from duty on the part of the whole 
regiment, to the most awful consternation of the officers and the t de- 
light of the bourgeois of Paris, their secret and mortal enemies, his dis- 
content on the part of the army was so visible on Sunday, in the very midst 
ofthe gay pageant which was toiling its way to Notre Dame, that even for- 
eigners were struck by the gloom and silence which pervaded the ranks 
through which it passed. This feeling is unnaccountable, and has baffled 
the researches of our wisest philosophers. In what does it originate? The 
Emperor has married a pretty woman, and beauty has long been pro- 
nounced in France to be the sole criterion of female aristocracy ;—he has 
married likewise to please himself, which should give cause of satisfaction 
to the people, as he may certainly be deemed the only Sovereign in Eu- 
rope who ever thought of marrying for that especial purpose ;—he has mar- 
ried a Catholic too, and of this he boasts more than all, for is he not a 
highly religious man, and is not the nation he governs a highly religious 
people? This last concession to the feelings of his subjects ought to be 
taken into consideration most of all, and at the Hotel de Bretinvilliers is, 
no doubt, the subject of the nightly talk. Instead of the general dissatis- 
faction which is manifested, universally approbation ought to be the order 
of the day. Grieved are we to see that the reverse is actually the case— 
the step is regarded on all sides in an unfavourable light, by some consid- 
ered the first symptom of that softening of the brain with which he has so 
long been menaced by his physician—by others a coup de téte of a baffled 
libertine ; by ad/ as the first bétise he has committed. ‘“ Ofinjustice, rapine, 
and ruse he has been guilty before, but this is the first bétise—gare a la 
seconde,” cry the Parisians—alluding to the possibility of war, which was 
scoffed at so long as they maintained their faith in the vigilance of the 
Emperor to act consistently with his own interests. , 
uch has been said about his wife—much that is true, and more that is 
false. Those who have studied human nature will have no need to wait 
until the stories which have been circulated with regard to her former 
conduct shall be contradicted ; they will know well enough that the woman 
who arrives at the station to whieh Malle. de Montijo has evidently aspir- 
ed from the very first, is not one to have at any time allowed her passions 
to get the better of her reason. She has the immense fault of being a 





lionne, of all female characters the most suspicious in French eyes, and to | 
which they attach, not always with justice, the idea of an independence of 
morals, inconsistent with that refined coquetry and grace beneath which the 
most licentious conduct may pass unnoticed—a want of taste, in short, 
which is the only crime in French eyes for which a woman can neither be 
pardoned or tolerated. In person pb is too graceful not to gain admirers, | 
and much of her future influence will depend upon whence she chooses | 
them ; for our code of gallantry is so singularly organised, that a woman | 
is considered responsible for the admiration she inspires, as well as for that 
which she has voluntarily sought. Ihave heard from many people who | 
know her-well, that her character strikingly resembles that of Joséphine— 
the same charm, the same grace, the same courage, and the same reckless | 
extravagance. She already feels so; ’tis said that she is placed on the, 
throne to play a part, not merely to figure in the annals of the adventurer | 
to whom she inked herself. The explanation of her nurse, the good old 
Pepa, is worthy of record, as it displays the real feeling towards the mar- | 
riage which exists amongst the lower classes. It was considered expedient 
that the worthy old lady should accompany Madame Mere on her journey 
back to Spain. There were many reasons for the separation, some of which 
have transpired, and some have been guessed ; all are good, however, no 
doubt, and so the honest old body was formally dismissed by the fond 
nursling herself. ‘“ You must leave me, Pepa ; we must part for ever,” 
said the fair Eugénie ; “I am about to marry, and no Spanish attendant | 
will be allowed about my person.” Thewld lady was spinning away zea- | 
lously when this announcement was made, and it overcame her so suddenly | 
that she actually snapped her thread with astonishment, ‘“ Marry! and 
withwhom? O, Guerida!”’ exclaimed she eagerly. “ With the Emperor | 
of France,’’ returned the lady proudly. The nurse said not a word, but | 
having made a knot in her thread, resumed her spinning as arduously as | 
before ; and, after along pause, she exclaimed sadly, “‘ Well, ’tis not so bad 
as it might be ; he will still have the dukedom of Theba and the grandee- 
ship of Spain to fall back upon!’ The story was told at Court, as proof 
of the naiveté of the Spanish peasant woman. There were many there who 





laughed most heartily—St. Arnaud, the actor, and Magnan, the lacquey’s 
son, for instance ; but he whom it was intended to interest the most did 
not seem particularly impressed with its comic meaning, and listened to 
it rather with sadness than with hilarity. Pepa, however, has departed 
notwithstanding, without even waiting for the mother, who has been com- 
manded to withdraw at her earliest convenience. Meanwhile the foreign 
ladies assembled in Paris are gathering fresh hope and courage from the 
symptoms of approaching fétes and balls, always hinted at by the presence 
of an Empress. Much talk has there been of a quadrille to be danced at 
the ball of the Senate which is to rival the famous quadrille at the Hotel 
de Ville, where the ladies of the Imperial family displayed upon their per- 
sons far more than forty millions of francs’ worth of diamonds, and far less 
than forty sous’ worth of drapery, no doubt, and where one of the parvenu 
duchesses of the period wore a robe of silver lama and a parure of eme- 
ralds which was mentioned as having cost her a life annuity of six thou- 
sand frances, and other things besides, which were mentioned also, but which 
we gue forget now. 

e are malgré tout again, ina state of expectation. Something will, 
something must happen before long—whether for good or evil none can 
say. It is currently reported that the police are on the alert to organise 
an émeute for the beginning of next month, in order to show off the cour- 
age of the Empress, to which the Emperor alludes in his proclamation 
concerning the marriage. Her pistol-firing is admirable, and she is to rush 
between him and danger in a dark green amezone, with the cordon of 
Isabel the Catholic across her bosom, and to form one of the most beauti- 
ful tableaux ever beheld. It isin order to obtain the cordon, which would 
show well upon such an occasion, that the émute has been put off. All the 
rest is ready—the pistols, the amazone, the long dishevelled hair; but the 
cordon has only just been applied for, and will take some time to acquire. 
Everything, as you will observe, has been foreseen, and the whole thing 
willform one of the most spirited and striking scenes ever embroidered in 
tapestry or struck off in bronze. 

Since the more serious part of the community have begun to fear that 
all is not folly in the idea of a possible war, many are the anecdotes which 
have got loose—that concerning M. Chapuy-Monlaville, at Marseilles, is 
the best. The Emperor having been sufficiently fagorné by the man in 
office when taking his leave, proposed a reward, a préfecture, an office of 
any kind. ‘Let me be prefect of London,” said the flagorneur. “ Ae- 
cordé,”’ exclaimed Louis Napoleon, with a hearty shake of the hand, and 
the bargain was concluded. On the truth of this etory you may rely.— 
Paris letter, Feb. 3rd. 
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THE FOOLISH BET; A PARALLEL. 


General (not Mr.] Brotherton has thus handsomely terminated the very 
petty quarrel between himself and Mr. Cobden :— 


“ Travellers’ Club, February 3, 1853. 

“ Sir,—I have this day received your reply to my letter of the 29th ult. 
—As my whole object in taking up your challenge was to test your since- 
rity, which I have now done, I therefore decline to accept your bond. But, 
of course, I, nevertheless, still hold myself bound strictly to perform my 
pert of the agreement—viz., the payment of the weekly subscription to the 

anchester Infirmary, and I have accordingly directed my solicitor to 
wait upon yours, and give him all the satisfactory security he may require 
for the due payment of this subscription, from this day henceforth, which, 
believe me, I shall always feel gratified in paying in support of such a be- 
nevolent institution, and to which I shall add a donation of £5, transmitted 
to the treasurer.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“To Richard Cobden, Esq.” “T, W. Broruerton. 

Apropos of Cobden’s wager, the Observer says :—“ We have in our minds 
a great many such “ bubble bets,”’ that have come to nothing, and all 
without the aid of dramatic incident or effect. Instances are numerous 
enough of such extravagant and hasteless wagers, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. There is one at hand, so apt and appropriate, that we 
shall quote it here entire—the more so, as it is not entirely foreign from 
the question at issue, and that it reproduces, in the language of the learned 
Chief Justice Lord Ellenborough, who was moved for a new trial, the some- 


been found against all the evidence produced. 





what apposite statement that in those days French invasions were an- 
nually threatened, and were deprecated weekly in every church. In spite 
of all the terrors that are daily endured by timid or sanguine people, we 
are not come to that yet. We are not yet past praying for. Indeed, we 
have heard of no church—nor even a Quaker meeting-house—where the | 
invasion is deprecated every week. The chances of war and peace are now 
discussed in the United Service Clubs—not in the churches or the conven- 
ticles. And yet, in the remarkable case which we select out of many— 





and which is here subjoined—the parties to the suit are a well-known 
sporting baronet (of Yorkshire, too), Sir Mark M. Sykes, Sire of Sir Tat- 


ton Sykes we believe—and a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Gilbert, who in 
spite of the weekly praying in churches, had no hesitation in standing to 
win upon the continued existence of the daring Emperor of the French, 
Napoleon the First and Fastest. 

he following is an accurate abstract of the case, which will not be read 
without interest in the present day. The time is 1812, and the scene the 
York Assizes, and the Court of King’s Bench, at Westminster. Before pro- 
ceeding any further, however, it is but fair to inform the reader that Ge- 
neral Brotherton has declined to “take the odds,’’ as will be seen by his 
last letter, also subjoined ; and that, therefore, the affair, as regards the 
parties, is virtually at an end. The moral of the case, however, remains 
the same, and ‘is held to bear out these observations :— 


“ Case on A Bet.—Gipert v. Sykes.—At the York Assizes in March, @ 
trial came on, in which the Rev. B, Gilbert was plaintiff, and Sir Mark M. 
Sykes, Bart., defendant. It appeared that the baronet, at his own table, 
ina dinner-party, during a conversation respecting the hazard to which 
the life of Bonaparte was exposed, had offered, upon the receipt of 100 
guineas to pay a guinea a day as long as he should remain alive. Mr. Gil- 
bert suddenly took up the offer ; but finding that the sense of the compa- 
ny was against making a serious matter of a bet, proposed at a moment of 
conviviality, he said, ‘If you will submit, Sir Mark, to ask it as a favour, 
you may be off.’ This the baronet refused to do; the 100 guineas were 
sent by Mr. G., of which Sir M. acknowledged the receipt, he had con- 
tinued paying the guinea a-day for nearly three years. At length he de- 
clined further payment, and this action was for the recovery of the sum 
still due upon the contract. 

“ Mr. Topping, for the defendant, contended, first, that there was no se- 
rious intention of betting on the part of Sir M. Sykes, but that he was sur- 
prised by the hasty acceptance of the offer by the clergyman. He then, 
on the supposition that it was, regarded as a real bet, advanced an argu- 
ment, that Mr. Gilbert, having thus a beneficial interest in the life of Bo- 
naparte, might be induced, in case of his: invading this island, to use 
means for protecting from personal danger an inveterate enemy of the 
cotintry. 

“ The judge, after stating the evidence to the jury, with his observations, 
left them to decide the fact, whether there was an intention of betting on 
the part of Sir M. Sykes, and reserving the point of law. The jury ren- 
dered a verdict for the defendant. 

“ On 16th April the case was brought before the King’s Bench, where 
Mr. Park moved for a rule to show cause why the verdict for the defend- 
ant should not be set aside, and a new trial granted, the verdict having 
He recapitulated the cir- 
cumstances of the transaction, and said that Baron Thompson, in his charge 


| to the jury, had treated the contract rather as an annuity than a wager, 


and, however hastily it had been adopted by the plaintiff, put it to them 
whether it had not been persisted in by the defendant. It was no wager 
that Bonaparte would come to his end by violent means. 

“Lord Ellenborough, in granting the rule, said that he was very sorry 
this question should come to be argued in a court of law ; but unless there 
was in the nature of the bet anything of an immoral of impolitic tendency, 
it was a legal contract and must be supported. He would not declare 
what relief might be obtained elsewhere under all the circumstances, but 
as the defendant went on paying for three years, the fact of the contract 
seemed to be clearly established, and the jury had certainly gone beyond 
their province in finding for the defendant. 

“The case was again brought under consideration before the Court of 
King’s Bench on June 11 and 15. After the counsel had held their argu. 
ments respecting the nature of the contract, and the interest of the partie 
in the event which was its subject, Lord Ellenborough said, that although 
the Court might differ as to the grounds of their opinion, they all concurred 
that no new trial ought to be granted in this case. The objection to this 
wager was its tendency to produce public mischief. At a time when the 
enemy’s threats of invasion were annual, and deprecated weekly in every 
church, could it be said, that in the event of Bonaparte’s landing, the in- 
terest of 365 guineas per annum to preserve his life was too remote? Be- 
sides, one great object of the nation ought to be to obviate the suspicion of 
attempting the assassination of Bonaparte, with.which it had (he hoped 
unjustly) been charged ; and to prevent a war of assassination, with which 
any attempt of that kind would not fail to be revenged. He could not say 
that the verdict for the defendant was proper on the ground that the bet 
was not deliberately entered into; but looking into all the circumstances 
of the conversation upon which this contract was founded, and the contract 
itself, he thought the rule for a new trial ought to be discharged. 

“The other three judges delivered a similar opinion, and the rule was 
accordingly discharged.’ 

ee 

CovuRAGE AND PERSEVERANCE.—The greatest possible excitement 
vails in Birmingham at the present time, in consequence of the following 
burglary, and diabolical attempt to murder, having been made by a party 
of four armed burglars. From the information obtained, it appears that 
yesterday morning (Friday), Mrs. Horton, who lives with her husband, a 
gentleman farming his own estate at Tamworth, was aroused from her 
slumbers by an unusual noise in the house. She immediately alarmed her 
husband, who without dressing himself, ran down stairs with a pitchfork 
in his hand, which he had kept in his bed-room ever since an attempt to 
rob his house was made about Christmas last. On going into the kitchen 
he found a man busily engaged in packing his goods together. He at once 
call him to desist, and leave the house, but he refused, when Mr. Horton 
made a thrust at him with the pitchfork. The burglar thereupon drew a 
large clasp knife from his pocket, and managing to open it, a life-for-life 
struggle ensued, which lasted between a quarter of an hour and twenty 
minutes, and during the encounter Mr. Horton was frightfully stabbed in 
the neck, the face, the shoulders, and arms, but the blade of the knife, 
suddenly closed upon one of the fingers of the burglar, so that he was 
unable to use the weapon any longer. He therefore, went to work 
with his fists, by means of which he knocked out three or four of 
Mr. Horton’s teeth. The burglar managed to escape, but Mr. Horton, no- 
thing daunted by the injuries he had received, and although still in his 
night dress, he took down a gun which was hanging in an adjoining room, 
and followed him. At the top of a dark lane, he heard a cart and horse 
galloping off, when he fired the gun in the direction the noise had proceed- 
ed from; but imagining he had not shot any one, he entered the stable, 
harnessed a horse, and, having put the animal into a gig, he started off in 
search of the intended murderer. At Hall-green, on the Stratford-road, 
he fortunately met with Police-constable Powell, of the Worcestershire 
force, a tall, powerful fellow, of much courage and presence of mind. 
Having taken the officer into the gig, they made with all possible expedi- 
tion towards this town, but, on gaining Sparbrook, about a mile and a 
half distant, they came up to a light spring cart, containing four men, one 
of whom had his clothes.torn, and his person smeared with blood, whom 
Mr. Horton at once identified as having been the one who had so fearfully 
stabbed him. As soon as the two vehicles met three of the parties in the 
spring cart jumped out, and made an attempt to escape, when Powell 
sprang upon them, knocked one down with his staff, whom he succeeded 
in handcuffing, and in securing the fourth, who was left in charge of the 
cart. The other two, however, managed to effect a safe retreat. Thetwo 
prisoners were safely lodged in the King’s Head tavern, Stratford-road, 
when one was identified as a notorious character, named John Humphries, 
and the other as Hurst Stevens ; one was out on bail to answer a charge 
of felony, committed a few days since. In the cart were found a nuw.ber 
of articles taken from Mr. Horton’s premises ; and, from the clue already 
obtained, there is no doubt that the other two will be ily taken. 
Mr. Horton, upon his arrival home, was found to have been so seriously 
injured as to require the attendance of Mr. Lowe, the surgeon. The pri- 
soners, it was understood, will be examined on Monday, if the sufferer is 
able to give his evidence against them. 


Tue Dept or THE OcEAN.—The Royal Society met on the 27th ult., the 
Earl of Enniskillen, vice-president, in the chair. A very interesting com- 
munication from Captain Denham, R.N., of her Majesty’s ship Herald, was 
read. Captain Denham is engaged on a scientific voyage in the above ship, 
and among other subjects, he was particularly enjoined to endeavour on 
favourable occasions to ascertain the depth of the ocean. The present 
communication gives an account of a deep sea sounding in 7,706 fathoms, 
in 36 deg. 49 min. south latitude, and 37 deg. 6 min. west longitude. The 
sounding was obtained on a calm day, October 30, 1852, on the passage from 
Rio de Janeiro to the Cape of Good Hope. The sounding line was 1-10th 
of an inch in diameter, laid into one length, and weighing, when dry, 1 Ib. 
for every 100 fathoms. Captain Denham received from Commodore 
M ‘Keevor, of the United States navy, commanding the Congress frigate, 
15,000 fathoms of this line, 10,000 on one reel and 5,000 on another, and he 
considers it to have been admirably adapted for the purpose for which it 
was made, and to which it was applied. The plummet weighed 91h, and 
was 11 inches long, and 1-7thof an inch indiameter. When 7,796 fathoms 
had run off the reel the sea bottom was reached. Captain Denham stated 
that Lieutenant Hutcheson and himself, in separate boats, with their own 
hands, drew the plummet up 50 fathoms several times ; and after it had 
renewed its descent, it stopped abruptly at the original mark to a fathom 
and would not take another turn off the reel. The whole time taken b 
the plummet in descending to this amazing depth of 7,706 fathoms, or 7. 
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ical miles of 60 to a degree, was 9 hours and 24 minutes and 45 
~~ The highest summits of the Himalaya are little more than Ane 
feet, or 4.7 geographica! miles above the sea. The sea bottom _ there- 
fore depths greatly exceeding the elevation of the highest pinnacte above 
its cantien. Great care was taken, in the endeavour to bring the plum- 
met again to the surface, to show the nature of the bottom, but while 
carefully reeling in, the line broke at 140 fathoms below the ag Mee, 
carrying away a thermometer which had been attached to it at 3,000 
fathoms. Thissounding is the deepest that has ever been made. 





Occupations or THE Royat CatLpRex.—The following are some details 
of the manner in which the day is filled up by the children of Queen Vie- 
toria :—They rise early, breakfast at eight, and dine at two. Their vari- 
ous occupations are allotted out with almost. military exactness. One 
hour finds them engaged in the study of the ancient, another of the modern 
authors—their acquaintanceship with languages being first founded on a 
thorough knowledge of their grammatical construction, and afterwards 
familiarised and perfected by construction. Next they are trained in those 
military exercises which give dignity and bearing. Another hour is agree- 
ably “filled up with the lighter accomplishments of music and dancing. 
Again the little party assemble in the riding-school, where they may be 
seen deeply interested in the various evolutions of the manege. Thence, 
while drawing and the further exercise of music and the lighter accom- 
plishments call off the attention of their sisters—the young princes proceed 
to busily engage themselves in a carpenter’s shop, fitted up expressly for 
them, with a 4 essential to a perfect knowledge of the craft. They thus 
early become, not only theoretically but practically acquainted with the 
useful arts of life ; a small laboratory is occasionally brought into requisi- 
tion, at the instance of their father. This done, the young carpenters and 
students throw down their saws and axes, unbuckle their philosophy, and 
shoulder their miniature percussion guns—which they handle with the 
dexterity of practical sportsmen—for a shooting stroll through the royal 

ens. The evening meal, the preparation for the morning’s lessons, 
and brief religious instruction, close the day. 





A Lowpon Foa.—The London fogs usually make their appearance in 
November, but in the winter season of this year they have commenced on 
the eve of February. On —— night (the 3ist of January) a dense fog 
began to set in over the metropolis about five o’clock, and in the course of 
an hour it became thick and chilly. The pavements were greasy, the 
streets dangerous, and the crossings still more so. During the night vehi- 
cles proceeding along the streets were obliged to have torches, in addition 
to their usual lights. The streets, however, presented up to twelve o’clock 
a very picturesque appearance ; torches which moved to and fro on the 
pavement, like blazing spectres, amazed and frightened those who were 
unused to such sights. On Tuesday, as the morning, but not the day-light, 
advanced, the fog increased in density, making the confusion of the night 
still more confounded, and artisans proceeding to their day’s work, and 
merchants and tradesmen going to their respective avocatians—those on 
foot, and those who could afford to ride in vehicles—had much difficulty in 
finding their way to their places of destination. As the day advanced the 
inconvenience of the damp, dark, and misty atmosphere became more felt, 
and in many places business was suspended. In the Government offices, 
the banks, and other public offices, innumerable gas-burners were kept 
lighted all day ; and the greatest inconvenience, and in many cases a total 
cessation of business, was the consequence of the first great fog of the sea- 
son. On the river many of the steamers ceased to ply, and along the 
streets severai accidents, but none of a serious nature, so far as we were 
able to ascertain, occurred. A great deal of confusion, attended with sev- 
eral trifling accidents, was observed amongst the craft in the pool below 
London-bridge. 





Tae Screw-PROPELLER ; NEW AND IMPORTANT.—We have great faith 
in this method of propulsion. It seems certain indeed, from the experi- 
ence of the present winter so far, that in stormy seasons the screw works 
better than the paddle—and for an obvious reason, it is at work equally, 
all the time. Our present purpose however is seen in the following letter, 
addressed by Messrs. Vianna, Jones, and Chapple of Liverpool to the 
Editor of the London Morning Herald, and dated 4th inst. 

“ Having observed a correspondence going on in your valuable paper 
during the last few days regarding the merit of placing the serew propel- 
ler outside the rudder instead of inside, as is usually the practice, we have 
thought it due to those interested in this important question to state that 
a patent was taken out for this very application of the screw by Mr. Beat- 
tie, C.E., about two years ago. We ourselves built a steamer on the prin- 
ciple, and we are glad to say fully bear out all that your correspondents 
appear to prognosticate respecting it, for she has been constantly running 
between this port and the Mediterranean since she was built (now about 
eighteen months) with the most perfect success; and we are so satisfied 
with its efficiency, and the great improvement there is over the old plan, 
that we have had it put into two other steamers, in one of which, the 
Osmanli, built at Dumbarton about six years ago, it has given an addi- 
tion to her speed of fully two knots per hour, as tested on her voyage to 
the Mediterranean. The other (Rattler) is only just now being completed, 
and is to be put on the Portugal line from Liverpool, and we have no 
doubt will prove herself equal to the others. The great speed of the 
Frankfort, joined to the fact of the remarkable absence from all vibration 
has caused her to command a preference from passengers everywhere. 
There is no doubt as to the great value of the improvement.” 





THE Late Mr. Turner, R.A.—“ He never allowed a picture from his 
pg to be sold by public auction without sending some person to bid for 
t; and his wishes on this subject were so generally known that auction- 
eers made a poiat of calling his attention to the catalogue whenever they 
had any of his pictures for sale. If time pressed, and he was unable to 
attend in person, he would sometimes, but rarely, intrust his commissioa 
to the auctioneer; his ordinary practice was to send some agent, with 
written instructions, to bid in his behalf, and he was not always very fas- 
tidious in his selection. At the sale of the pictures of Mr. Green, the well 
known amateur, of Blackheath, two pictures by Mr. Turner were among 
the most attractive lots, though neither important in size nor of his best 
time. In those days their market value might have been about 80 guineas 
each. They would, however, have been knocked down for considerable | 
less but for the impetus given to the biddings by one of Mr. Turner’s 
agents, whose personal appearance did not warrant the belief that he was 
in search of pictures of a very high order. He was, in fact, a clean, ruddy- 
cheeked butcher’s boy, in the usual costume of his vocation, and had made 
several advances, in five-guinea strides, before anythirg belonging to him, 
excepting his voice, had attracted Mr. Christie’s notice. No sooner, how- 
ever, did the veteran auctioneer discover what kind of customer he had to 
deal with than he beckoned him forward, with a view, no doubt, of reprov- | 
ing him for his impertinence. The boy, however, nothing daunted, put a 
small piece of greasy paper into his hand—a credential, in fact, from the 
painter himself. The auctioneer smiled, and the bidding: proceeded.” — 
Sketch by A. A. Watts. a 


ocr a Keune at Leeps.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble has just concluded a 
Litera ‘Soe Shakspearian Readings before the Leeds Philosodhical and 
Pm Twelfth Nunes _The plays selected were, “ Antony and Cleopatra,” | 
recorded th ight, “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “ Hamlet.” It is | 
held in Leed: in such abhorrence were play-going and play-actors formerly 
bride, Need « that David Garrick was there once pursued over the old 
this = eng - and nearly stoned to death by the pious populace. Yetin 
onktananin rs _ in an age when the legitimate drama is said to droop 
the di + of be = of popular favour, the niece of Mrs. Siddons has by 
man felon in ‘ way san powers won the hearts of all—not excluding 
po 2, Aree shen yh e Society of Friends, and others who feel scruples of 
Kemble’s rfoeme eatrical amusements. The interest excited by Mrs, 
of the decline of the D ‘Sa striking proof that, whatever may be the causes 
falls on the neck of rama, it is not attributable to any natural inapti- 
sapeckantative Mrs — public to appreciate and enjoy dramatic 

catalan dll ditie € was requested to prolong her stay for the 
ea giving an additional reading,—but was unable to comply. She 
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likewise was so well pleased with Mr. Russell, that he retained him as one 
of the gentlemen of the privy chamber. Being subsequently a companion 
of the Prince, he so far ingratiated himself into his favour, that he got ele- 
vated to the peerage of Baron Russell of Cheyneys. In the next year, 
1540, when the Church lands were seized, Henry gave his favourite the 
Abbey of Tavistock with the extensive possessions belonging thereto. In 
the next reign, Russell’s star being still in the ascendant, young Edward 
—not 16,—gave him the monastery of Woburn. In Charles II.’s time, 
William, the fifth earl, was made Duke of Bedford. 
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Necessrry ror Varyrne Inrettecrvat Lasour.—One of the worst re- 
sults of overworking the brain, in any exclusive direction, is, that it tends, 
when it does not absolutely break down that organ, to produce mental de- 
formity. As the nursery-maid who carries her burden with the right arm 
exclusively is afflicted with spinal curvature, so the thinking man who 
gives his intellectual energies to one subject or class of subjects gets a twist 
in his brain. Those, therefore, who are chained to mental labour, and 
cannot give the brain repose, should try to vary their labours, which is | 
another form of repose. Taakes and prolonged application to one subject | 
is the root of all the mischief. As your body may be in activity during 
the whole of the day, if you vary the action sufficiently, so may the brain 
work all day at varied occupations. Hold outa stick at arm’s len h for | 
five minutes, and the muscles will be more fatigued than by an hour's row- 
ing: the same principle holds good with the brain. 








New Cuvurcues.—From a Parliamentary paper lately issued it appears 
that in the 26 dioceses of England and Wales the new churches required 
number 580. In the diocese of Canterbury 5 are required, in York 16, in 
London 58, in Durham 26, in Winchester 30, in Bangor 11,in Bath and 
Wells 2, in Carlisle 6, in Chester 21, in Chichester the number is not stated, 
nor any remarks made, in Ely 4, in Exeter 20, in Gloucester and Bristol 
23, in Hereford 3, in Lichfield 73, in Lincoln 11, in Llandaff 35, in Man- 
chester 80, in Norwich 6, in Oxford 14, in Peterborough 11, in Ripon 67, 
in Rochester 7, in Salisbury 5, in St. Asaph 5, in St. David’s 19, and in 
Worcester 21. There isno remark as to the diocese of Sodor and Man. | 
The largest number of new churches are required in the diocese of Man- 
chester, where it is stated that £10,000 can be provided and sites for new 
churches. Several parts in the diocese of London are pointed out—one 
part (Hatcham) where there are upwards of 7,000 people without a church, 
at which place £6,000 is required, and only £1,500 raised. It issuggested 
that there should be a new church near Clare-market. 


CHess. 


PROBLEM No. 218, sy K. S. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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BANVARD’S 5 
PILGRIMAGE TOTHBHOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 
8s SERERETING every evening at 73¢ and on W eiponiey, and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock 


at the GE MA, 596 Broadway the an Hotel. This immense 

in minute detail al POCALITIES— Mountains, Plains, Rivers, 

felobrated in eriptarl tino Ne 

Jan. 2—3m* Admission, 50 Cents.—Children, half price. 
PROVINCE OF CANADA. 


Recetver Genera’s Orrice, 
Quebec, 1th February, 1853. 
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ENDERS will be received at this Office up to FIRST MARCH, one thousand hundred 
T and fifty-three, for Debentures of the pateks be issued under 16 Vic. ; “* An Act 
‘anada,”’ in sums of 


to establish a Consolidated Municipal 1 Fund for Upper © ae £200, 
to a limited amount, at £25 currency each. at 2 and 90 years, to the extent of TWO HUNDRE 
NDS CURRENCY. ‘Interest 6p. ¢., payable semi-annually, upon p f 


ted 
THOUSAND POU 
‘ Roctios o anie the appoi nder 
‘arties to e nts required, and t : 
“ Soateve Sy Deeesares to be ianed — 16 Vig “Chap. aes r 
‘orm are can be seen at the Ban London, C. W., Hantilton, Toronto, 

Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, and at this Office. _ . 

Feb. 19—2s E. P. TACHE, Rec. General. 





CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
29 Beekman Street, New York. 
ares Subscribers are prepared to smpply on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very 
r 


best quality,) necessary for complete Printing Egtablishments. . 
JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. 3m. 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODIJALS. 





UBSCRIPTIONS received and Papers Mailed weekly, on the arrival of 
of the United States or Canadas, (free of postage) at the following reduced ratene filler 
ted ‘ews, Bell’s Life Nye Dispatch $10 each annum, in advance ; ; 
Dickens’ House ords, $3 00 ; Eliza Cook’s Journal, $3 60. Subscriptions also 


Bentley’s Miscellany, Tait’s, Fraser’s and Dublin University Magazines ; § 
London Lancet, &c. Together with all the Popular Lag = d sand Magisiice pabiiekea te 
Britain or France, at equally low rates. For further formation respecting the price of 
scription of Newspapers, nes, &c. not stated above, address, post paid, 

x DOWLING & CO., 


Cc. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
TH leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to al! classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in foree for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 
Freperickx Morais, Esa. 


Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Esq. CreMEnt Tasor. Esq 
Joun SHAW 


4 Tuomas Wasrt, Ese. 
Francis F. Woopuovse, Esa. 
WuuaM H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Taomas Wiiiiams, Esq. 





CHRISTOPHER 8. BOURNE, 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 


NEW YORK. 





~ 


Cuaries Bennett, Esq. 
Hueu Crort, Ese. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Epauunp 8. Symes, Esq. 


Henry Eve, Ese. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Muss & Co. 
Messrs. CARDALE, Ivirre & Rossext, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montreal............. oa W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKensie, BE. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Halifax, N.8....... niga J. Sremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Gh, Zoho, BW. Bo... ... 0000. R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
; J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
h, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accourtant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


CHOICE FAMILY READING 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


St. John’s, Newfoundland,. 


. H. Haviland, F. Longwort 


Hon. T. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson, 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 217. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto K B 5ch. | K tks P *) 
2. to Q R 2ch. K tks Kt 
3. Ktto K Kt3 ch. | K tks P 
4. to Q 2 ch. K tks Kt. 
5. to K R 2 checkmate. 
1. ® K to K. 
2. Kt to Kt7 ch. K to K 2. 
3. to Kt 4 ch. P inter. 
4. tks P ch. B to Q 3. 
5. Q tks B checkmate. 





To Corresponpents. F. B.—W. N. O. and C. R. Problems received and 
examined ; but not found exactly suitable for our columns. D. R. The match 
between Messrs. Perrin and Marasche now stands—Perrin, 4; Marasche 5. (Six 
games win.) The Chess Tournament at the N. Y. Club progresses rapidly ; two 
of the first series of contests being already decided—Mr. Manten winning of Mr. 
Gallatin 3 to 1, and Mr. Stanley of Mr. Perrin 5 to 0. 





Srrance Deatu.—Two young men of the village of Brandes, in France, 
lately perished in a very singular manner. They went out to shovt wild 
ducks, and in order to arrive at the marshy ground which the birds fre- 
quented, they determined to proceed down the canal in a boat and then 
crossing over to the other side to walk the rest of the way. The waters 
being unusually high in consequence of the rains, the young men found 
that they could eee pass under the arch in their boat. They thought, 
it is supposed, that by lying down in the boat they could pass. It so hap- 
pened that the water was higher than they thought, and was rising every 
moment, so that when the boat had got under the arch, it stuck fast, thus 
enclosing the young men completely without their having any means of 
extricating themselves. They were found two days after dead in the boat 
and clasped in each other’s arms. 


Tue Reat Sea SerPent.—On the night of Saturday week, when the 
tide was high and a gale blowing, there was cast ashore at Tarduff Point, 
parish of Graitney, a large tree, which was at the time mistaken for some 
monster of the deep, and may have led some who saw it in some distant 


self. The tree is thirty-eight feet in length, and its thickest part six feet 
in circumference, and is estimated to weigh about five tons. The huge 
roots are still attached to the trunk, and from one end to the other the 
tree was covered with seaweed from one to two feet long, while adhering 
to the end of each strip was a shellfish. The seaweed was thrown round 
the tree, as it rose and fell with the waves, like a flowing mane ; the shells 
made a rattling noise against each other ; and, as the roots now sank under 
water, now rose above the waves, there is little wonder that the vegetable 
was taken for some begs pro luction of the animal kingdom.—Dum/ries 
Courier. 





EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL IN 1852.—The emigration from Liverpool 
in 1852 surpassed that of any previous year, having amounted to 229,099 
souls. No less than 36,253 emigrants sailed for Australia alone, the great 
majority of whom were English or Scotch. 





SraTvE OF THE QuEEN AT GLascow.—The equestrian statue of the 
Queen, to be erected in Glasgow, is approaching completion, and the west 
end of St. Vincent’s Place has been selected as its site. 




















yromined, yore —— Visit, if ‘possible, before her departure for 
2 i. hs er toa re the Working classes an opportunity of enjoy- 
b 8 a same luxury as others, she obliged the Rational Recreation Society 
y cevoring an extra night to the reading of « The Merchant of Venice,” 


on condition that they would grant free admission to all_—_London paper. 





Orie or Tue Hovse or Russett.—John R 
man, residing near Bridport, county of Dorset 
troduction to court by a piece of good fortune.’ 
Austria, having encountered a violent hurri 
ders to Spain, was driven into Weymouth, 
pitably received by Sir Thomas Trenchard 

ood. Sir Thomas Trenchard apprised th 
in the interim, while waiting for instructi 
vited his cousin Mr. Russell to wait u 
80 agreeable a co 
him to Windeor. 


ussell, a country gentle- | 
obtained a favourable in- 
The Archduke Philip of 
cane in his passage from Flan- 
where he landed, and was hos- 
»& gentleman of the neighbour- 
e court of the circumstance, and 
aon the a ‘. to follow, he ~ 
l ince. Mr. Russell prov 
mpanion, that the Archduke desired him to seoemapele 
He was then presented to the King, Henry VIL, who 





| private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. 


MUSICAL. 
A LADY at present engaged in teaching the Pianoforte, Singing, Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colours, in Brooklyn, is willing to attend a few more Pupils in the above arts, in that 


city, New York, or vicinity. Terms moderate. She would take the part of Soprano Singerin the 
Choir of a Church. Address ‘‘M. A.’ Albion Office. It 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
secular, has decided to devote a few hours eagh day for the instruction of young ladies in 
" Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 





all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 
GOULDIN, JOHN, LATE OF UPWELL, ENGLAND. 
M R. JOHN GOULDIN is requested to apply to Fiurtcuer WestraY, No. 122 Pearl Street, at 
whose office he will find a letter of interest. Feb. 26—Im* 


latitudes to believe that it was in verity the mysterious sea serpent him- | 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Breadway, 
tte HT AND: SHADE; Or, The Young Artist. By Miss Harriet Drury. 12mo., paper, 4s. ; 

cloth, 6s. 

** It is a beautiful and ably written story.’’—Churchman. 

‘* The story is well written, and will be read with much pleasure as well! as profit."’"—Lansing- 
burgh Gazette. 

aN novel with a deep religious tone, bearing and aim—a most attractive style.’’—Springfield 
Republican. 

PWe commend her books to the young, as among those from which they have nothing to fear,”’— 
New Haven Courier. 

“A very well told tale, mingling the grave and gay, the tender and severe, in fair proportions. 
It displavs a genius and skil in the writer of no ordinary measure.’’ 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, ; 
1. THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Gore. 1%~o., paper, 4s. ; cloth, 66. 


2 LADY BIRD. By Lady Fullerton. 1 vol. lzmo., paper, 48. ; cloth, 68. 
3. THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY. By Maria J. M‘Intosh. 2 vols. 12mo., paper, 88. ; 
cloth, 12s. 


4. EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 12mo. paper, Sc.; 


cloth, 75c. 
‘ 5 a ITEMS ; or, Microscopic Views of England and Englishmen. By M. F. Ward. 
vol. $1. 
6. A WINTER om pAserns AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. By 


John A. Dix. 1 vol. $1. 
7. PRELECTIONS. By J. Augustine Smith. 1 vol. 12mo. $150. 
8 CALHOUN’S WORKS. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, $2. 
’ IN PRESS: 
SPIERS AND SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 1 vol. 8vo., abridged from the larger work. 


NEW BOOKS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
AND FOR SALE BY 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place. 

THE SICKNESS AND HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE OF BLEABURN HATOHIE, the 

Guardian Slave ; or, the Heiress of Bellevue. W.T. Ashton. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ; or, Book of Home Education and Entertain- 

ment. By 8. P. Newcombe. With engravings. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

ted y Life. By Emily 


THE KATHAYAN SLAVE, and other Poems ¢ with Missi 
Judson. 12mo., cloth, 68 cents 

ADVENTURES IN FAIRY LAND. By R. H. STODDARD, With engravings. 12mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS, and other Poems. By J. G. Whittier. 12mo., 
CHAM BERS’ REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING PAPERS 


eng 12m., cloth, 50 cents. 
12mo. cloth, 50 cents, 








clo, 50c. 

. With 

cravings. Vol. 1. 

LABOR AND LOVE—A Tale of English Life. 
a AL8O, IN QUANTITIES. 

YT ON THE FINE ARTS, | vol., &c., by Lady Emiline Stewart Wortley, 1 vol., small 

tl 


yh. 
UNG TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL of a Tour in North and South America, during the 


GUIZ 
8vo., cle 
A YO 





year 1850, with numerous i!lusjrations by the Authoress. 1 vol., 12mo. cloth. 
MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE and his Contemporaries, including numerous original 
| letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill. Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq, author of ‘* The Crescent 


and the Cross,”? &e. New edition. 2 vols, 8vo., cloth. 

A PEEP INTO UNCLE T0M’S CABIN.” By Aunt Mary. With an address from Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth $1. 

pgm The trade supplied with the above works in quantities, or single copies. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

The numerous readers of ‘Sunny Side,’’ and ‘* A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here find something 
more of the same sort, 

“s lights and shadows, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
he Preshyterian, 

A life-lite sketch of trials and hardships of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 
It draws its portraits with a broad pencil, but tells much truth, which ought to be Studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes are 
up, oot the — selfishness takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illustrated.— 
N. . Keangelt 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with a portrait. $1. 

We can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging interest from the beginning 
to the end —written in langu simple but often e dingly picturesque, 
with the particular theme in .— Knickerbocker Mag. 

A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read.""—Temp. Courier. 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CONSOLATION, in Discourses on Select Topics, addressed to the suffering people of God. By 
ev. Jas. W. Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Chee vad verthy of A name and repntation of the outer, on the kw aged oe 
c in forms able 

pinning j rad ody expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simp y 

A PASTOR’S LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
D. D., with a Memoir of the Author. By Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo., with a portrait. 

are unexcelled by 
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and always in keeping 





ta. 
In vigor of thought, perspecuity of style, and richness of (Gospel truth, they 
any collection of sermons with which we are acquainted.—Christian Intelligencer 


T. S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 
HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75c. 
Mr. Arthur is a pleasant, genial, wholesome writer, and his sparkling pages have always a beam 
of gladness on them, that strikes the soul cheeringly. Here we have a series of sketches, all of 
| pees some ofthem tender and pathetic, while the aim of them all is to interest man in bis 
ellow.—N. ¥. Obese: 








RISLEY’S RIVER THAMES & THE CITY OF LONDON. 


GRAND MOVING PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, painted on 20,000 square feet of Can- 
vass, now exhibiting at 406 Broadway—aniversally allowed to be the most artistic produc- 
tiou of ,he kind ever laid before the American public.—Descriptions by J. H. Hammersley, M. D. 
— Molian Piano, Mr. nan tit ake ee 
ven o’clock.—Saturdays, 2, P. M.—Adm cents. 

Feb 19—4t. ” BB The above exhibition will shortly clove. " 


rver. 
A Collection of beautiful, touching heart histories.—Olive Branch. 
Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 145 Nassau Street. 
FOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
James West,—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, posi 
tively on Saturday, February 19th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for. ly to 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, ape te 





EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 
Passengers are requested to be on board 113, A.M. 
The Steamship ARCTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail March 5th, 1868. 










108 The Albion. February 26 


LIFE ASSURANCE. NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE ts Raat sie nn nee c ems xt snare 346 & 48 BROADWAY. 
its protection 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the Public Subscription Library, both 
ae aay Se ge nay oe at as ‘ne | T cane ant chrosiction, we ee ned ewes crs Root, were aiveral selection’ of Foreign and 


Newspapers Periodicals are ane 
inbons ont Su guasentes bas po that tho nectil Gwe oil The collection trove ofthe largest inthis coun, constantly increased by the addition of 
thle paepenn, Ot Be eee maples ef tho Gictiess. of ensiow yess the best reading of 
men recall some some sad examples of the datrees caused bythe ay dig tay :., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 














ADRIATIC . cohente 
be red. TH These ships been pair Fa 
are x his life ath ae ) a a, vel 4 cena a in - = a ome a 
(during te’ ears) 
own life or @ term of y FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, abies of passage from ow York to verpool fn iret cab # $12) in secon 
spread ‘system amongst Canadians to mevepene Be et ee ve use of extra size state rooms, $300. ve to New Yor 
J a ery bring present peace of mind, and in SS ae Office, No. 56 Wall Street. An thed to each ship. _— 








experienced surgeon attac 
hich Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. No berths can be secured until paid for. 
THE reyes tem 5 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY PAID uP CaPital,.................£200,000 | Surrtus AND Reservep Funp PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


Ly ; a mast Ghttefestony, epwands of 1, plo Policies having boon aie Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
near E500, A thoug vely recent fo: 5 Compan 5 formed er 
keaton ¢ of Li 2] - = benefits flowing from, its establishment. TS soguived number of choret) Gan fi full phan ity 1. aly gant by Aang | 

n6te bee tom pyle hy ee — mains, —- Ay 7 dhe enapent Fen se Ks pequire soem and to invest in New York all fands derived from premiums, and the sale of 

OR eocee mete ‘pon whom the nts and the free eeribu- DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 

at eS Pe at pee influence and example, but all are not James Brown, Fsq., Chairman. 
tcl ria ihe oe happy momen Pee hen they igh be 4 listen to the friendly voice of Francis Correnerr, 'Esq., Deputy Chairman 
ag poy ris hoped that ey a€y need it most to reflect | Georce Barctay, Esq. JOSEPH whe 7 Jr., E. F. Sanverson, Esq. 
Son dy “ to those 0 own house,”’ pag hy thout further solicitation to se- | C. W. Faser, Esq. Nonriuae Livixastos, a. | Than. Hamitron, Jr., Esq. 
~~ AM ETMORE, 
fo. me THE CANADA” a decided pref the Directors rely a what they con- 
, table =: counean of expenditure and a high rate of nterest, local man- ALEx. Hamiton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED Pit, Revident Secretary. 
ts accumulating surp lus in this Province, thus combining the chief TRUSTEES. 
Office sto another, with those which must speak home to all Sin Tomas Beqnarp Biron, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopgson, Esq. 
of inducing many to select this office upon public Samve. Hy. Thompson, Esq 


the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
than those of any other ofice now represented in the Province. T B Josera Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice HOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Josera Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
years standing has in effecting in the whole a weer number of Policies William Dixon, n, John Marriott, 
snpended, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- William Earle, George ee William Nichol, 
eyes the year of £15,967 awmes. These are not alluded to with any desire to Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Hall Lawrence Charles Saunder 
injure these or other -colonial Companies, het Siety to corroborate the Leer ee that the ex- George Grant, Harold Littledale. 4 Herman Stolterfoht, ” 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ one low, beyond with the best managed offices. Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Sosa, 
“ts must also be a matter for serious though that the whole Colonial b now with Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
British or Ameri can ae could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’ at the saving to the assured ¢ 
7 canapenent thereon, a8 the additional interest upon the accumulated Swinton Boutr, Esq., Secretary. 
. : ven from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex-] . DIRECTORS IN LONDON. wD e COLLINS & C0. 06 Wall cteest, New York. 
pense such an increase ould to “ Canada.”’ Wim. Chairman. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Live 
et -y any portion of the British Provinces = the Northern oe Aad the ae. . can aa Grorce pe aad Foant: Ee” ’ ¥ P Deputy Chairman. E. ROBERTS & CO., King’s Ai 8 tae 8 ard 


London. 
coors wit r by ROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
Sad Ondowmnente OF granted, Life Yaterests - Reversins purchased, and Monies ee Brown, -, M. P. Frederick Herrlese, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, J. MONE DRAPER, fone ” 


received i it or fe aletion t from 5 to 6 per cent intere: m.r. Bart., ms Ay eh John Rankin, Esq. 
— n Dopes oes or _ n ‘ eee, 0S Robie of — csely by mail to Esq., M. P., les Big. M James M. Rosseter, Bsq. The onan cus —- hy ~ 45 wy? be accountable for ee. pin, specie, vale, Jewelry, pre. 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, Bwirén Bocce, Whe. fic. to Oe 0 “Caymour n, Esq a a tals, of lading are signed and nevis! euacemnal 

38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. » Esq., 'o ‘omp’y. BExsamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


REMOVAL. NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY |THE BRITISH AND — AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


TEAM SHIPS. 
AL ELL has removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones OF LONDON. 

D*®;,3: c DW. GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

 ~ eee ————- Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. Chief Cabin Passage $120 | Second Cabin Passage.........6+++ +44. - O10 
} RK, ON SATUR a ’ . 9900,000,  —— —— | Chief Cabin Passage ........ vb seen eds decccees 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YO 8 a URDAY, FEB’Y 5th, Em ed by Act of Parlia 2d Vic al Assent, 27th July, 1838, Red ete angen mc 

BY PUDNEY & RUSTE Ey Ho. OO ROADWAY, “A Savinc Bank ror tae WIDOW AND ThE ORPHAN.”’ Chief Cabin Passage ....... $100 | Second Cabin Passage......... ° . 

(Nearly opposite y —_ » This Life Assurance Society having deposited a wr The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
AND AT THE BOOK STORE OF STANFORD & SWORDS, 137 BROADWAY, Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF In United §; Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER | 4 THE STATE 


OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive : se eeeerees te FoR. | A 
THE CHURCH JOURNAL, Lives at thelr General Agency, No-71 Wall street, New York, and ac tnelr different Agencies | Persia, star Rye. 
Eetabinhes 6 for the opin, of intelligence, chiefly Ecclesiastical and Religious, and for the fur~ Gronghows the 


State. : 
therance of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as taught in the Ancient Creeds and the Book of geese going 0 CALIVORNIA and to ADSTRALTA insured at a 7 derat i Africa, . 4 Sh ia. Lore. 
Common P: e Local Directors meet ever: nesda: Aransacti: rent \vameben their 
The site will be folio, of eight pages ; and the paper and printing of the best quality, Published | Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1! clock, P.M °y — pee wena carry & clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red om port 
at two dollars and fifty cents per annum, rit pai in in advance, or three dollars if collected. Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of alivaiy can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
Any posee pe pas oy dollars, receive ten copies of the Paper for one year, mailed | street, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. America ages 

All communications intended for the Editorial department of the Paper should be directed to the George Barclay. C. E. Habich' . New York. 

Eprtors of “Tax Cuurcn JourNat, 80 Broadway ; and all letters on business, to PupNEY & James Deorman’ F.C. a, + : ape 

Rosse11, Publishers, 8) Broadway. John J. Palmer, A. G, Stout,” , 

Samuel S. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
NEW AND POPULAR WOoORES. John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 


Henry Ludlam. 
O° THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Ric Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., author of The BANKERS: 
of Words. 1 vol. 12mo., 12mo., cl - rong cents, The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
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From 
.New York. 
Bosto: 





Berths not secured until paid te 


boa: 
cents. ROBERT J. DILLON. The owners of these ships will not. ne accountable for Gold, Silver, Deitien, Bp Specie, S 
ane of the most cutting and original publications of the day, with nothing of hardness, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the 


but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining.’’—Boston Traveller. BUSHEAS STANINESS ressed. 
S eae Speeches by the Hight Hon Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., author of DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. “Fee freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD 


istory of England,’’ ‘“‘ 8 of Ancient Rome 2 vols. 12mo. Bowling 
hard ray whether ls poet his sp in P Penis or his brilliant essays are the C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


tae tepctnat ob Se at tay ordoary mane Rrshibal Alaa. and would be sufficient to constitute THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO: 


me itt may b ay be statesman since Burke, who has united in SOCIETY 
80 Maca: saga- EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA “AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
cious ‘od vom _ bs egy Brae SeSeees guiine, He aGHEN Dette, She the No. 26 Cornhill, London. R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as as follows : 
é MEAGHES'S OF; Bonne. 8) . = bn the I Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- § CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

4 book Ot affords internal Gviaenes ofa tmind Trek ; pool at ps expresses sentiments justi- 4 es INSTITUTION offers Ay hee = ~ very many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- City of Manchester .... 6... 60sec eens .+..-Thursday, Mar. 3, 1863. 
fying the sympathies so generously extended tohim. The style is —% caengetie and elevated, malar 8 Soerentens safety jo the ae: City of Glasgow «0.66. e cece cece eee eeee eee Thursday, - 31, 
and presents a mode! of ar **—_National Int Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- FROM LIVERPOOL. 

NAPOLEON IN BXI-LE OR = Volek FROM ST. HELENA, Ee the opiniors and re- mium, or at any future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
flections of ch dn tiie thcet events in his Life and Gover mM Ete cum words, ment made—without any responsibility or Ruarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the City of G in seas Wednesday, Mar. 2, 1858. 
By ty E. "Meara, h his Inte Surgeon. 2 vols, 12mo cloth plates _— onl x security) be yo eng hel lodged wh - aanty , as Oe, Ley will be endegesd t i City of M Wednesda: ae “= Bd, 

e@ assured can at any time prese is policy and demand of the Society an immediate ent from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, midship state rooms, 
, ty] = y favourable te Poon eny F binning an opportuni a = fe of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 905, ia forward sisse rooms, $65" including p and "sfees. For freight or passage, 
Vhat was most fay ourable Nepoden’s = apply to 
Applicants are not char raged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. eee) yo yon ee blladelphian” * ealaary 
In mabe and will be published early in March, Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
THE SPEECHES, STATE PAPERS, &c. &c., OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Beker. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest | J, Elliottson, M.D F.R.8.| Clement Tabor, John Rawson, A:Cmnited snpoher of thind class pansengees will be tases ot G5) Sem Futadeiphe, end G8) Som, 
le of the art. Price $2 r vol. Half-c ail, extra, $3 75; full calf, extra or antique, $4 50. E. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft. John Moss. Liverpool—found with pro 
IARY OF A TOUR in THE UNITED STATES in company with Louis Kossuth ; with Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, 4 
Observations on the People, Government, &c., ity By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


ON fee STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard rd Chenevix Trench, B. D. Fourth edition, 12mo. SOLICITOR: An experienced surgeon on 


























cloth. . STEAM COMMUNICATION 
E LION SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. Charles de Bernard. 12mo, cloth, $1. COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NOTES AND KMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare's Plays, from tho early ‘mannseript § B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.'Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev. BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
8 


corrections in a copy of the folio of 1622, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq * J. Flanagan. 
12mo, cloth. HE GLASGOW AND NEW TORE frie COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
. J. 8, REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. x an Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. T ASGOW.’ 


8. © 
unard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. ee 1965 Tone, and 409 borse power, Ronras Gusta, © . 4 # app . 4 to sail from New York 
7%. + AS J rect for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of March, ‘a o’clock, noon. 
HAND-BOOK OF WINE 8, § R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, Passage oney—First O Cabin (Baloon 8 State Rooms} 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. W. Jack. Do. a (Midship do.) . 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. se eee ee to W. J. Starr, Agent. a “iewardis se icity" ; 
New York: D. ArrLeton & Co. St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § F. Bennett, 'N. Stab. rowdy, Hon. J. Nokd, Hon. C. A limited number of third-class gers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
Some will regard this work as a Natural History of way under a different name ; others, as E. L. Jaryis, Agent. ity, Pre properly cooked, at TWENT os * ~ anak 
& Treatise on one of the branches ¢ So he Sse ng Lif Ls Both will find it a complete FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. “paras tae AC A A Trt | J. MeSYMON, 
tt = diner-out scbieaetaids ts tines pte bored to death ipa ell disquisitions on the JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. Intending passengers are reqnasted to pay no attention to reports of the B Srestonr full bes te 
contents of mine host’s cellar? Now here is a small volume, by the aid of which, if understand- Office—MontReEaL. communicate at once with the Agent. 
3 yas * es s vinous conversation may at least acquire me oe, and — “po 
or ree w it professes to be—a “practical, theoretical, ani torical’ le tor the 
wine bibber.—dlion. ¢ NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION pal LONDON LINE OF PACKETS 
To the dining rooms of genial feeling, to the sideboards of dieortminating hospitality, to the HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wott 
e 


sanctum of the jaded eased tt toiler, to the mahoganies of they of the free hand and open heart, to mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, lavre Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every”week thronghout 


the festive aneringn of & aie and op bitinns seapect,—and to ithe Mecary of every trse con- | and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : t year 
noisseur Mr. McMullen tender terary as well as professional respects. Our volume hy FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. e following shi composing the Hine of packets under the a of the subscribers, are in- 
well popes. Like ply Hise peaks of orn urra: me — from prefatory starting to 12 Wednesday % tended hereafter, to Pall from New by J Gs rom London on the follow soenve throughout 
cakes Me pre oy en i pacar _ oak iee ave She ies anita ‘ , Wodnesasy ase . March 16 the year ; ig at Por h to land and receive passengers as veual, vis 
whole, we easure, and warmly re- inesday . .. ‘ bose tee asters. 
commend s to our fay It isa — a he'satjec oe of al the valuable illiee con: Saturd ay one woe wil he cies ane Shige. = é ep > a on —_ of Salling -— 
e very uropean authorities on the subject, and may we est oes y EN J 
ae Southampton Tinker, Jan. 13, May 5 Aug. 25, Dee. 15 ee une 23, 
authority and book of reference.—Knichkerbocker Jan, 29—3mos. bic 0s 0sclich MESS be SN Victoria, : Champion, Jan. 2 2, May | 19, Bep 8, Dec. 29 . July 7, 
= 53 ot : SESS) ie, Ge ER ae Bee UR Se 
see eeees “3 Ae bec tee tees wee Hendri udson, arner, Feb, une . . > 
3 Ddids.o' dale west re We de Ocean Griswol Mar. 1 June 30, + Ores Apr. 28, Ang 
A ins DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. Waeever, of No. 28 Barela Street, (who + wr tr A Geeta he: ‘hoe. Wednesday PAS 22 Vs eeee +423 Amer. vanle, M pe Mar. 2% 0, July i Nov Jan, 20, May 12, 
has been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist in New York,) by which Piles can Bnet e990 's ¢ y's REO a Wednesday Devonshire, : Hovey, April * July 28, Nov. " Feb. 3, ay 
effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without ‘pain or imposing restraint from business. Stopping at Southampton both ways. Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. 11, Dee. 1 Feb. 17, June 9, 
Hiei ‘enabled, in seve = remarkable cures effected, to give reference to gentlemen holding ex bag senders, baile open for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- | These ships are all of the first 5 are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
assed, eithe 8 strength o fi f th dese y 
od cnepeerd aba aye & country, on deaatthing ‘to De, Wheiter 0 letter post paid) the length P neg “A ~t om vn - proved bind. ‘ort, by any vessels afloat. _ Their accommodations for | Great care will be taken that the Wines, Stores, &c., ¢ of t wry ee ae 
of time they have suffered from Piles can be successfully treated by Stopping at Southampton Poth going and returning, they offer to 7 s ; The price for cabin pam > now fixed at $75, be mirage it be on anible for letters, parea 
Nov. 6—3m. Office hours from eight o'clock, a. M. to two P. M. don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. ‘ liquors. Neither the capt ee eee SS at tad on Saar : » 


packages, sent by them, unless regular lar Bills of Lading are signed t for. Apply to 
ED' . Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, firs: class, - . JOHN GRISWOLD, 

8, 6 ORD & CO. from Havre or Southampton to New York, first ¢ Y, 

PoREters EXPRESS, in comection with Apams & Co’s Great American E: ¥ " ; See ae ALEX’ R WILE 
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second class, . 90.06 He E. MORGAN and }70 Soot street, N. ¥. 
New York po el pe alass, . 


Co. are prepared to transact the following branches sot No we secured until paid for. An experie: 2 babe tery . BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
8 and Merchandise to and from all parts of the tg The Collec- All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. ner ¥ 
Q eae fo transaction, » by efficient evenedl, of the  leatiing For freight or passage apply to woR 
. large or small sums, payable at every Town or TIMER LIV 
Sie crane of Crug, Briain ond Ueland. Letters of ty Jredit iseued in’ England, WILLIAM ISELIN. Agent Home Brondway. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
e Un a > 

forwarded by every European Steamer and Insured at the com a p= al y~ ~: 4 MARTINEAU, CROSKEY'& €0., , Agents, SeuBampite. TS following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 

confidential business transacted with fidelity and dispatch. NEW Y ae” = _ jows— ‘ 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. ORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON Captains. From New York 


sss April 11, .Aug.’11, Dee. 11 2%. . . Sep. 
Oo UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. ) Feb. 11,.June 11, Oct. 1 Mar 26. July 26, .Nov. 26 
NIAGARA FALLS | PROPERTY. THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE U " Jan. 11. May 11. Sept. 11) Feb. 26. June 2%. Oct. 26 
ag SALE Ree eg ke bpte bnowa ie of the late Ex- -Consul Buchanan (within | WASHINGTON. .........Capt. E. M. Fiteh.| HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins, | West Point,. Mar. 11, .July 11, .Fov. 11] Apr. 26, Aug. 26. Dec. 
great Cataract), recently occu y xcellency Lord Elgi These st South These largest class, and are commanded by men of character rience. 
2° two serine, chews  S 60 feet front by 40 feet deep, with wi ms caneatinn ts k and lade ten, both going and soturaing, Their ships are ert al ofthe ions are all that can be desired in point of comfort and Pate» ty | 
f ola a the whole. gy ee — t horses ; Carriage, Wash, and Wood Houses, with Prorosep Dates oF Satinc--1853. they are furnished with every pea of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
Barn and excelent Wel of e.. The Gai rasa, well stocked with Fruits, and with Lawn and Setend Fr . id York. . sailing will be strictly adhered to 
; col ding 7 © ce cecces am coe cee eee mare 
vie, Oh pocssesing ail the sdvaniages of the vietnity of the villane of Pevseans nen perk +. ay, Me pee Price of passage to Liverpoot. 
Churches, &. Being perfeetiy healthy, the situation is pecntiarly adapted for the re- Saturday, April Fs 2 Tle occ ne ust 
gentleman’s family, or genteel Boarding House.—Terms liberal and reasonable. .* . Saturday, May KERMIT & CAROW, N. 
it by letter (post (post pabd> to S. Buchanan, New York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soli- - Saturday, June 18.. : 15 . TAYLOR & CO., Li Jvenpeet 
Toronto ; or to oO. Aad Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres Fg . Saturday, July . Aug. 
land’ can be had if desired po fe Ba, Washington . Saturday, Ang. 


som ben 08s oe 00 bee * "Saturday, Sept. t Oct. 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH rt ‘Saturday, Oct. ; PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
TARRANT’S | ose nomettetae carl SELTZER APERIENT y, Dec. = 7 ROOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
ermann 


Ist of each month, as follows 


AS obtained among cal Proton ot th wn from an eminent : 7 o* «New York. Havre. 
member of the Met or inls clty of thls city th ihe following testimonial of ts merits Seine FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 18 : 
a he ip = ter, M.D, aus . ».. Wednesday, March 30 | Washington i ST. pease Bi cies 
we Dexter, M- Dy ’ Keser Geology, &e. Hermann. ....... Wednesday, April 27 | Hermann oO 12 Follansbee, . 
and in mony cases prescribed the medicine which you presented Wednesday, May 2 amination... nesday 9 
bear my cm with — ~~ oor Ane 1a gah : Boho Hermann ........Wednesday, June 22) He Hermann , We . 7 gees 
‘ artic at once mild a lea- ragdon, 
4 the properties which exist Tarrant’s Effervescent Baitecr 7 
‘ from New York to South wp ttil Nand Cli 
In those cases vies there Agta ‘erm, & e oat in 2 the Be and bowels, producing the | cabin, . lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $3). mAs or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first Sen ana ipper.) 
Sesusovell indectb a 3, ocimeay. arn. ~—y ., the * Seltzer Aperient’ in m ae Au Letters and Newspapers must eae Sheena the Post Office. 
them as you may, in many cases RN i whieh Ihave administered y 4 od Lading will be signed on the day of ~ WILLIAM TELL, 16th September. 
orang na (an nines aslne tay a 5a ee a Mtwemears Willard, maser, tain Seeary 
u @ facility with which + te LER, 8 my 
inister: 4 AND & RIERA, 2% South et., New York. Hl first class Ni 1 ided with all requisite articles for the com- 
ed, and manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to €. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen ass a Iogrndiee Be ma of «neg  ereieanala by men of experience in the trade. The price 


pad notice, which bites fetrtuate wes merits full 
{Signed} ly support. GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D ‘ MARTINEAU, CROSKRY & CO., Southampton. of is $100, without wines or liquors 
New York, March Ist, 1648. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. Sem, =k yore. WM. ISELIN, Havre. foods sent to’ the subscribers will be forwarded free from any Peat actually 
R. JA Figen ott 
P aad sol, aay | retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggi HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP ** ME ” s ureon Commander, will sail 1 street. 
Ne.Se Oreeuwich thieet, corner of Werrsn: fi Druggist and Apothecary, for Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Monday: March 1h, 186%, at 7 


Also for sale at 110 Broadway. , 10 Astor House 2 Park Row, S81 B 
lilam airect: Redes & Des SI East Baltimore Baltes prondway, 100 Pusagnieney 1 Dermméo. . swunisis oh ene 
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Ist February 16th March. 
Ist J 16th July. 
veto 16th November. 
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16th Angust. 
16th December. 


16th May. 























nornen, No. 31 street, imore. Frep. BROWN do. Nigh tudis 8i5. VHRbe cc. s TO PROPRIETO 
Choma soos, Phileteiphis. 5. M. Cassy, Charleston, HE ~feomeas | Per F - -— ; W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND R, 
Go., #d Canal street New Orleans and by the principal draggists throughout ‘ke 1 United States. ee ene EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, OFFICE Ne, 3 BARCLAY STREET. 

















